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Of the mounting number of charges against the police gesulting from 
their actions against the poor, not one in the last five years has 
resulted in disciplinary action against a single policeman so charwed, 
The Police Community Relations Division has explained away each 
incident. The Human Relations Council, through Mrs, Harris, has 
acted as a buffer to soften the blows and impact of continued police 
harassment of the helpless poor. The Chief's Committee has exchanged 
inconsequential pleasantries about police-community relations, 


Fach ef these official bodies has worried inordinately about the 
Police Department “image" and how to make the policeman's job easy. 
At meeting after meeting I have listened to policemen complain 

about their difficulty in making arrests because of constitutional 
guarantees imposed by the courts, These men have raised a continuing 
cry for more authority, more right to make arbitrary arrests, to | 
turn more dogs loose in the poorest and most oppressed neighborhoods, 
and the right to hold and question suspects until they, the police, 
decide that the suspect should have legal counsel, 


_ These three official bodies have been silent partners in this con« 
spiracy against the poor, And in the current crime rate hysteria, 

the Department itself appears bent on substantiating racist charges 
about high Negro crimes For I have personally watched the Vice 

Squad on Saturday nights in Precincts 9 and 13 wantonly stop and 
question Negro men and women merely standing or walking on the streets, 
The slightest protest against this harassment brings swift arrest 

ana sometimes brutal or discourteous treatment, 


Congress wails that Washington streets are unsafe, Indeed they aree«« 
for any Negro found walking them late at night in Precincts 9, 10 

and 15. Congress leads a chorus of cries for more protection by the 
police, while the poor plead for protection from the police, 


After nearly two years of working in the ghetto and for police 
reform, I must conclude that the community is betrayed by Necro 
leaders who submit to the police in their war against the Necro 
poor, Quite obviously my services as a igen nd and member of the 
Chief's Committee were solicited for one pugtose: to silence my 


PPRRSRSE ORE SOR OF LEY engtziticr.i Pome 50 Anh Bev RERET® fontacts 
with the Police Department until such time as it makes a sincere 
effort to deal justly with both the poore««8§9and with police officers 
who are guilty of brutal or discourteous conduct, 
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POLICE BRUTALITY WITHIN 


THE NATIONS CAPITOL 


On Septe 25., 1965, approximately at or between 6 or 6:30 peme I, Ronald Be Murray 
was parked on lth Street N.W. between T Street and Wallace Place in a '6) Fleetwood 
Cadillac owed by a business partner named Leonard Williams. Leonard Williams was 
setting in the driver's seat, George Torrance was setting in the rear of car behind 
driver, I, Ronald Be Murray, Was setting in front beside driver, Kenneth Savoy was 
setting in rear behind mee We were waiting for Mr. Never Duncan JYre, president of 
Neb's Recording & Record Company, to return with a new record that we intend to 
debate and discuss the proper manner in which we should distribute and promote said 
recordinge While awaiting Mr. Duncans' return, the three said men and I were 
discussing a recording that we had recordéd in New York City on Septe 2h, 1965, at 
Bell Sound Studio with George Torrance and The Dipperse I observed approximately 
or 5 policemen across lth St. standing in front of a store observing USe One 
policeman succeeded in crossing the streete He walk in front of said car onto side-~ 
walk, which aie him pass on my side of care While he was passing said car, I 
observed a very nasty and unpleasant look on his face which made me very uncomfortable. 
He stopped in back of car, looking into care Leonard Williams ask, "had I noticed what 
he had noticed"? My reply was "yes". I told Leonard Williams, "that the said 
policeman was the same policeman that had nagged and aggravated and harrassed us un= 

callfully on previous occasions". We then continued our ere discussion with the 
two gentlemen residing in rear of care One of the parties in said car noticed Mire 
Never Duncan returning. We got out of automobile. Iwas last to get out of auto- 
mobile because I was locking the auto. The other four parties in my company were 
walking in front of me when someone said, "hey yout. The hey you was repeated 
several times. Than I turned to see and noticed the officer beckoning his finger and 


asking me at the same time, "boy dhdn't you hear me calling you". I started towards 
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Sheet # 2 

him and my reply was (NO)e He than said to me (Don't you know that it is against 

the law to talk loud in a parked automobile?) He continued to repeat it in an 
argumentative manner, not givine me a chance to answer hime He then asi me, don't 
you know it is against the law to use the word (MeI’.) Mother Fucker? He contimed 
asking me things I cannot remember in an argumentative mannere TI then told hin I 
didnot say anything of that nature. (The auto is a '6) Fleetwood Cadillac-air 
conditioned=sound proof care It is almost, if not impossible to hear a corversation 
that is beinz carried on inside of the care) He than swung and hit me with his 

right fist on the right side of my faces The reason he hit me on the right side of 
my face is because I could see him ball uw his fist, raise it in the air and hit me. 

I tried to turn my head to the left to avoid the coming blow. He did not put me under 
arrest until he had finished hitting me and throwing me around by my necke (when he 
pushed me against the car, he told me I was under arrest for disorderly conduct.) 
After he hit me I stood and looked at hime My friend Leonard Williams hollowed, don't 
hit him back, repeating him self several times. I did not move. I stood facing hime 
That is when he grabbed me around the neck and started hollowing real loud using pro= 
fane language and saying, try to hit me will youe He had my head underneath his right 
arn, trying to throw me onto the grounde As he circled trying to throw me, I circled 
with him, with my hands behind my back, which I put thre on my own free will so that 
whoever was looltine could witness the fact that I was not resisting arrest and not 
touching him in ary manner shape or forme The reason I acted in this manner is because 
I so happened to have had this unfortunate thing happen to me beforee I was tried and 
found guilty four (.) years ago for this same type of thing. Only it was two police= 
mer at thet timee JT was charged with asseulting the both of them. (I was the only 
one receiving medical care.) So you should know and be well aware that I knew how to 
conduct myself in a predictment of such naturee By this time the four (,) or five (5) 
policemon thet were across the street, ran accross the street towards us with their 
nicht sticks raised above their heads and reaching for their gunse By the time the 
policemen reached our side of the street, the said policeman realized that he could not 


provoke me into resisting him in any mannere He then let me go, grabbing me in the 
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back of my belt and pushed me face-forward to the cadillac in woich FE come out of,e A 
patrol wagon was there in no longer than sixty(60) te ninty (90) seconds, which no- 
one of the solldcomon had called. (To tell you the trath I believe thet it all was part 
of an envious, norroweminded, unmanly, eowandly, umsuccessful plan to red rood me pack 
- Into a place of confinement, ) All of the officers that were involved Imew me by name 
and I imew them by eight. I only know two (2) of them by namee One of them has 
been telling me since 1960 that he was going te see to it that I wes hidden in the 
_ Rendtentiary for so long that I would be erayeheaded when I returneds Titis was told to 
me by this police officer when I was ero or about the age of tywenty-onc(21l). This 
111 feeling thot he hes towards me all came bout beosuse of some company that I use to 
keep before I learned what I now know about the policemen and the woner: on Uybh street 
Ne Yee I use to be very mich involved with a white woman that was a friend of hiss 

{So you can use your imagination from theres) This partievlar nolicenen tr which I em 
talking about Une’ was standing in the surroundings of the sadd incicent hollowing and 
repeatine, "Jatch him, Watch hin" He is = old police Lighters All of the solicemen 
on ith Steect Nelle no me by face and by names The reason I am marked: Tf vou haven't 
already gather yourselfs Is because of the wilte females company that I use to keep 
Before I new what I mow now, Rot thet T om prejudice in any manners I wae put inte 
@ patrol wagon and taken to Me 13th precinct by two(2) Norpro police officerse One of 
them was « very considerate, unbiased ond well manly gentleman that wee doin: his jobs 
as @ job and not as a judge and jurys The other Negro policenan was just the ooposite; 
more of an iupressioniste He seems to be more of a hoteroddish beyieh type man that 
hap failed to roallly be a marie fe seenste be seeking recognition at any. coucse I 
soon Learned thet he wags a two-faced mans 4 man that follows the crow? axl is afraid of 
using his s%: Jndsement about a situntione Afraid of being wronce I noticed when he 
was with his eOlleacues he was against me. When he was away from his colleagues he 
was of an in betwoon natures I was charged with disorderly conduct and not resisting 
arrest or agcualting a police officers TI woo fined #10,00 and releesede 

Four (1) yeare ago I was beaten so bad with night sticks, I suffered badly from two 
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(2) head womds that I now carry the scars frome I was kicked, hit in the face and 
bleeding at the nos¢e At that time they charged me with disorderly conduct first; 
then ask me if I wanted to go to courte When I said “yes" they ther, cherced me with 
one count of assanli on each policeman, malcing it two (2) counts of assaulte I was ~ 

indited by the grand jury and found guiltyse I received minimm sentence on cach 
charge, witich is one (1) year for each charce, making a total of two (2) years Why 
was I given a miniman if T had really done double wrong as they say? Why wasn't I 
given the maxisun ie Twas in the wrone? Any layman, any everyday man being halre 
way fair, to a halfsvay mine, can weigh this one=thrid of the whole story; can 
plainly see what this ise TI ion what the averace person considers a curki man as for 
as only completing the nin th (9th) grades If any man weighs this fact he can see 


what it ise 
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TABLE VI 
Go O 


UNLFORMED POLICEMEN 


\ No. of No. of 

Salary Title Positions Negroes 
$15,000 Chief of Police 1 0 
11,000 Deputy Chief 10 0 
9,500 Inspector 13 0 
8 ,000 Captain or Equivalent 39 0 
7,000 Lieutenant 83 l 
| 6,900 Motorcycle Sergeant | | 6 0 
. 6,400 Sergeant 70 3 
ih 6,400 Motorcycle Corporal a 0 
6, 200 Detective Sergeant 75 6 
5,900 Corporal 59 3 
5,700 Precinct Detective 68 9 
ae 5, 300 Technician, Clase 11 25 0 
| . 5,300 Motorcycle Private 87 4 
| i 5, 300 Detective -— Hs 66 17 
ihe 5,050 Station Clerk 59 l 
A 5,050 Technician, Class I 28 eA 
: 5,050 Plaincclothes, Mean 92 16 
if 4,800 Private 1,818 272 
iu TOTALS 2,602 333 
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IFORMED POLICEMEN 


Number of Number of 

Salary Title Employees Negro Employees 
$16,125 Chief of Police 1 0 
11,825 Deputy Chief | 11 0 
10,213 Inspector _ . 13 0 
8 , 600 | Captain 36 0 
eee er one - - Lheutenant ae RE Se atl 2 
7,418 Motorcycle Sergeant | ise Titi isnt 0 
6,880 Sergeant ten | 79 3 
: 6,880 Motorcycle Corporal 1 0 
. 6,665 arectine Sergeant 76 6 
, 6,343 Corporal : ae 2 
: : 6,128 | Precinct Detective 68 13 
: 5,698 Technician, Class IL 52 3 
5,698 | oe | Motorcycle Private 4 
> See 5,698 sa Ae ne deceive FH p= gis ees ae 13 
54429 ay Station Clerk — 59 1 
54429 | Technician, Clase I a oa as 1 
5429 _ Plain-clothes Man 92° 18 
5,160 private ta) 4 1,882 315 


‘TOTALS 2,696 381 
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TABLE VI 


1962- 


UNIFORMED POLICEMEN 


Number of Number of 
Salary Title Employees Negro Employees 
$16,125 Chief of Police 1 0 
Loe Deputy Chief wi 0 
LO SS Inspector 1S 0 
8 600 Captain 43 0 
15020 Lieutenant 13 2 
7,418 Motorcycle Sergeant e 6 0 
6,880 Sergeant 3 83 RO ite an 
6,880 Motorcycle Corporal | 2 ; 0 
6,665 Detective Sergeant 76 6 
6, 343 Corporal 49 
6:1:28 “Precinct Detective 68 1] 
5,698 | Technician, Class II a2 3 
5,698 | Motorcycle Private 77 4 
5, 698 | Detective 67 13 
ia ee SP a ee = eee ee sa se eee ain 
5,429 Technician, Class I ~~ 33 L 
5.429 Plain-clothes Man 95 , 18 
5,160 Private 2,029 369 
TOTALS 2,840 434 
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Uniformed Policemen Positions and Promotions 
SS EmeN FOS i CIONS and Promotions 


No. of 
Number of No. of Negro Number of Negroes 


Class Title Employees Employees Promotions Promoted 
10 Chief of Police 1 
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8 Inspector 14 - 6 
Captain 44 


: ee Lieutenant 83 3 16 


4c Motorcycle Sergeant | a . & ere l 
4b Detective Sergeant ne ee 76 | fe 13 1 
4a Sergeant ook 6+ 17 
3 Detective . 4 135 24 23 4 


le Motorcycle Private, Tech- 3 221 13 ae. | 


nician II, and Station Clerk 

‘1b Plainclothesman and Tech- 130 21 19 Z 
nician I 

la Private es = 


Totals 
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Yeér's 033 
Totals Tee £4840 434 n/a n/a 
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Uniformed Policemen Positions and Promotions 


Chief of Folice 
Deputy Chief 
Inspector 

Captain 

i oiionant 
Motorcycle Sergeant 
Detective Sergeant 
Sergeant 

Detective 


Motorcycle Private, Tech- 
nician II, and Station Clerk 


Plainclothesman and Tech- 


nician 1 “se 
= A eis eae bets ee SOBERERY Seer S Alene he kgs 
Private 
Totals 


Last Year's Totals 


Number of 


Number of 


Employees Negroes 
] 0 
EM @) 
16 0 
43 0 
a ee 
6 0 
78 8 
139 7 
ode) he 
274 Le) 
108 oy a 
snp Hg PRK pees Som rs Sect dies 
1978 406 
2876 484 
2859 469 
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Uniformed Policemen Positions and Promotions 


Number of 


Number of Number of Number of Number of Negroes 

Class Title Employees Negroes Females Promotions Promoted 
10 Chief of Police l . 0 0 0 0 
9 Deputy Chief 11 et 0 0 0 
8 Inspector 18 0 : 0 0 0 
7 Captain 44 2 1 11 1 
5 5 Lieutenant ; i 96 eee AY re | : 34 fe 
4c Motorcycle Sgt. 8 0 abe 0 0 
4b Detective Sgt. 79 | Gina 3 18 2 
4a Sergeant | 121 10 3 24 1 
3 Detective 137 30 fd 30 6 
Ic Motorcycle Pvt., 278 20 0 32 3 

Technician II, ana 
Station Clerk 
abo Plaincloghesman and 109 poi Sh pg PF? 2 
Ret ee eee ee eee = 
la Private 2, Oboes 498 ay 4. eas a Os 
Totals rere BY 609 | 34 184 24 
2 + 
Last Year's ; 
Totals 2,876 484 NA 200 Zt 
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Uniformed Policemen Positions and Promotions 


Number of 
Number of Number of Number of Number of Negroes 


fib 


Class Title Employees _ Negroes Females Promotions Promoted 
10 Chief of Police 1 0) 0 0 0 
9 Deputy Chief 9 0 0 2 0 
8 Inspector Ly 0 0 0 0 
‘Z- Captain 44 2 1 2 1 
AS Lieutenant 106 7 2 20 0 
4c Motorcycle Sgt. ~ 8 ia. 0 0 2 0 
'—" 4b Detective Sgt. 99 17 5 a2 8 
“4a Sergeant 129 12 2 29 2 
+3 Detective : 136 27 0 4l 4 
lc Motorcycle Pvt., 
Technician II, and 
Station Clerk 281 24 0) 53 6 
lb Plainclothesman 
and Technician I 103 31 0 41 6. 
(ola a eivate 1,938 493 27 0 0 
; Totals 2087 613 37 PAP AG) 27 
Last Year's Totals 2,912 609 34 184 24 
= 6 ~ 
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PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
1730 K STREET NW. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 


February 2, 1966 


Mr. Julius Hobson 
Associated Community Teams 
1834 9th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Hobson: 


As you know, the President's Commission on Crime in 
the District of Columbia is vitally concerned with the rela- 
tions between the police and the community in Washington. 
Members of the Commission and its staff have conferred on 
many occasions with community leaders in an effort to deter- 
mine the state of these relations as precisely as possible. 
On September 28, 1965, we met with you to discuss the sub- 
ject, and we appreciated your frank and informative expres- 
sion of your views. 


You may recall that we also talked about the problem 
of police misconduct, and that we were most interested in 
gathering information about specific instances of such 
misconduct. You advised us that ACT had compiled a catalog 
of incidents of police misconduct, and had collected index 
cards containing data as to police conduct during arrest 
and interrogation. We requested the opportunity to examine 
this data, and subsequently a member of the Commission staff 
was told that the material would be sent to us. 


Unfortunately, the Commission has not as yet been pro- 
vided the requested information. We would appreciate whatever 
efforts you may make in this regard. 


Sincerely, 


Herbert J. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman 
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Evaluation Sheet 
For the Police-Community Relations Institute 
of June 2, 1965 


Please signify by excellent, good, fair or poor in the space provided what you 
thought of: ; 


a. The opportunity for exchange of ideas 


b. The opportunity provided for understanding of different points 
of view 


c. The opportunity provided for airing police-community problems 


Please give first, second, third and fourth place ratings to the following parts 
of the day's program: 


a. Keynote Address 

b. Panel - "Direct Action and the Community" 
c. Luncheon Address 

d. The Workshops 


Would you like to have NCCJ consider offering such programs to the community 
perhaps as an annual event? 


iieeyes [LJ] No 


Do you think this kind of activity is helpful to the Police Department? 


L] Yes [ ] No 


Comments: 


Signature [optional ] 
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duly 22, 1966 


Chief John 5B. Layton 
Metropolitan Police Dept. 
300 Indiana Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. GC. 20001 


Dear Chief Layton: 


"Negrees Gonvinced That Watts Faces New Showdown With L.A. 
Pelice": When I read this July 19th story in the Washington 
Post, concerning a policeman wae ticketed a young Negre for 
dropping a candy wrapper and jay-walking in the Watts area of 
Les Angeles, I remember thinking that the policeman surely 
eceuld have used his power in a more constructive manner. To- 
day, but with a sense of controlled outrage, I had the same 
thought agains; for I was involved in a similar incident. 


Today at approximately 4:50 p.m., not noticing the light but 
seeing that there was no traffic in sight, I hurried across 
the cress walk from DuPont Circle onto New Hampshire Avenue, 
NeW. With a "Hey$" and a wave of his hand, Pvt. W. Cooke 
(Badge No. 1939), called me to a halt and gave me a $5.00 
ticket. 


Worfs can not express my indignation over this matter, Chief 
Layton, but I respectfully ask you te consider the following: 


1. Are not the main purposes of traffic lights to 
move both vehicular traffic and pedestrians safely 
and in an efficient manner? Then, if a policeman 
adheres to the spirit rather than the letter of the 
law, is it necessary--or even desirable--for hin to 
issue a ticket to one who crosses a street on a red 
light when there is no traffie in sight?? 


2. With the rush hour appreaching, would not Pvt. Cooke's 
presence have been used more constructively elsewhere? 
(For example: Only a few more blocks north-east on 
New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., small children were play- 
ing in a playground and running into the street on 
this heavily traveled route!) 


3. While Pvt. Cooke, who was still facing the same 
direction from which I had come, was talking to me, 
at least four (4) other people crossed the street 
as I had done--but none were accosted by Pvt. Cooke. 
Their crossings were witnessed by at least six(6) 
people standing in front of the DuPont Plaza Hotel. 
Then, why me? 
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Chief John b. Layton ~2< 7/22/66 


In view of your public pronouncements on the subject, Chief 
Layton, I should hate to believe that some of your officers 
let racial identification influence their decisions. Point: 
I am a Negro and those four(4) other people who crossed the 
street as I had done were all Caucasians, Again, why me? 
For, obviously, neither Pvt. Cooke's presence nor his detain- 
ment of myself in eny way deterred those other peoplet! 


Admittedly, Chief Layton, law and order, and the effective en- 
forcement thereof by policemen, is a desirable state of affairs 
in any society. But when the law is used as an expression of 
intolerance and contrary to the spirit in which it was enacted, 
one.can not help but think that in the long run policemen who 
use,as such are, by creating distrust and ili will, as much of 
a@ threat to society as the aost incorrigible criminal, 


Very truly yours, 


Wlhan Xfeuat/ 
William X. Smith 

WAS 
inclosure 
CC: ACLU 

ACT 

CORE 

NAACP 


NNC 
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The names and addresses of the persons referred to by initials in the 
summary are as follows: 


Mre A 

Samuel Lewis Smith 

1629 A Street, NeEe 

Euployed at Sam's Auto Body, 1420 U Street, NeW, 


Mrs. Ge 
MIS e Geraldine Griffith 

SUOn Place, Nee 
Employed at Fort Myer Dispensary 


Mrs. Be 
Mrs, Norma Cliburn 
647 Lexington Place, NE. 


Me Ce 3 
854 &k 2lst Street, N.E., Apt. 6 


Mre De 


& 


| _ Barnyak 

: at Gospel Mission, 810 5th Street, NW. 
Mr. Ee 

Mr, Willie Minor 

1416 itpier Street, NeE., Apt. 3 


Notes Mrs. Griffith and Mr. Smith can provide the names of at least 
three other withesses tm Mr. Tillman's physical condition 
shortly before his arrest, 
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Community Control of the Police Bone, 
Arthur I. Waskow } 
ENSUPUULCMHOPEEO RTC vy =Scudties 


In almost every American. metropolis, thespolice are no longer 


_ 


undenecivilianacontrol-—thatvals to say, democratic public control. 
Whether it be constant harrassment of black youth in Los Angeles and 
white youth in Washington, the brutal repression of white dissidents 
InNeChniLecago endethe beating of peaceful Black Panthers in New York; 
the refusal to obey orders of a black mayor. in Cleveland and a white 
president of the Board of Education in Eni ledelphiawy ormathemntatiure 
to answer routine calls for assistance. from black neighborhoods of 
Detroit and white neighborhoods of Baltimore,.it.is clear that there 
are many people in the.metropolitan areas who do not believe they can 
make the police respond to their needs. The problem is clearer and 
more chronic in black.neighborhoods and the. consclousness of ites 
clearer there (so that. it. is seen not as a."failure" but as the 
Successful carrying out by the police of the mission of being an 
occupation army). But parts of the white community--the young; 
dissident middle-class liberal peaceniks; even such Establishments 
as those that try to set up civilian review boards; even such ethnic 
working-class communities as those that threw rocks at Martin 
Luther King's Chicago marches--feel unable to control their police. 
Increasingly, the police control themselves. 

There are two ways they do so. Hirs&, by constructing a 
police sub-culture of life-long policemen they insulate themselves 


against informal social controls--defining their own norms; 
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defending. rewarding, and promoting policemen who adhere to these 
regardless of public pressures or orders from SDOVe.ee Liss ultioe ona. 
policemen are "professionals" who should. be trained by. "professiton— 
a1 iy uS0. thiatucl vi Idoencsware increasingly excluded even from police 
academies. (They have been strongly abetted in creating the 
"professional" subculture by the efforts of liberals to "upgrade" 
and "professionalize" policemen into gentler behavior.) Secondly, 
they have, on the basis of this Subculture, organized quasi-unions 
with considerable political clout, which have been able to "nego-= 
tiate" practical autonomy on most occasions and when that has 
failed have been able to take on traditionally powerful groups 
(like the combined Democratic and Republican leadership of New 
York City plus the "civic" leadership plus most of the church and 
ethnic organizations ine the fight over a civilian review board) 
and win. 

The process of establishing the political autonomy of the 
police has been similar to that which democratic societies have 
traditionally dreaded in connection with military services--that 
is, the emergence of a "Prussian" professional military--and has 
gone hand in hand with the police forces increasing definition 
of themselves as para-military bodies. But until very recently. 
it has not inspired in the general public anything like the same 
kind of horror that feared breakdowns in civilian control of the 
military have. This is probably because the lack of civilian con- 
trol has been clearest in the relation of the police to the least 
powerful communities in most large cities (especially the poor, 


the black, and Spanish-speaking communities), and only recently 
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have elements of middle-class communities found themselves powerless 
vis-a-vis the police. ) 

During the period from the 1940's to about 1965, when liberal 
criticism of the police focused on "brutality" toward black people, 
the liberal solutions were psychological screening to exclude 
sadists; human relations training to soften racial "prejudice"; 
professionalization to reduce a ee or "untrained" reliance 
on naked violence; and civilian review boards to discipline partic- 
ular violators of professional norms. All have failed. Among the 
most "professional" big-city forces has been that of Los Angeles; 
among those most carefully screened to exclude sadists has been 
that of Chicago; among those with a "strong" civilian review 
board has been that of Philadelphia. The review board especially 
merits study; it seems to have failed because it triggered in- 
tense opposition from the police without at the same time mobiliz- 
ing any real political base for itself. (It was seen as a 
"neutral" body of notables, above the battle; and the groups it 
was intended to protect, such as the youth and the black community, 
have responded coolly.) The review board has also been unable to 
(and was not intended to) go beyond particular instances of bru- 
tality or harrassment to the deeper questions of what policemen 
were, what they were intended to do, what priorities in law en- 
forcement they should follow, etc. It could not even address 
evils of omission. 

For these reasons, it seems urgent to go much deeper into 


changes in the institutional structure of police departments and 
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in the very nature of the police Carecn eu. ! .Unere si sevouberany 
Serious change in police behavior. The evidence suggests that 
much more real change was achieved by such efforts as (a) the 
Community Alert Patrol in Watts, where citizens accompanied the 
police day and night and took notes and photographs of their 
behavior; (b) the Crusade for Justice in Denver, where Mexican- 
Americans chose their own civilian review board which investi- 
gated charges of police misbehavior and brought political pressure 
to bear whenever it believed grievances to be real and legitimate 
(as a labor union does in its grievances procedures); the "white- 
hat" phenomenon in Tampa, Roxbury, and elsewhere, in which black 
communities were encouraged to police themselves, the outside 
police were withdrawn, and ordinary citizens--teen-agers, clergy- 
men, etc.--took over the neighborhood police function. Most of 
these efforts were temporary emergency measures only, but they 
indicated what might be possible on a long-term basis. (But it 
Should be recognized that on a long-term basis, they would mean 
much more real and basic change than they did as emergency 
measures--and the resistance will therefore be greater. ) 

There are at least three major possible directions that 
might be taken, to achieve change in police forces of the kind 
that seems necessary and to restore democratic civilian control 
over the police; 

1. Formal restructuring of metropolitan police departments 
into federations of neighborhood police forces, with control of 


each neighborhood force in the hands of neighborhood people through 
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election of commissions. 

é. Creation of countervailing organizations (in effect, 
"trade unions" of those policed) responsible to a real political 
base, able to hear grievances and force change. 

3. Transformation of the police "profession" and role 
SO as to end the isolation of policemen from the rest of the com- 
munity, and thus to establish de facto community control by chiefly 
informal means. 

I_- Neighborhood Control 

The "neighborhood control" approach could be institution- 
alized by election of neighborhood or precinct police commissions 
which would (1) appoint high precinct officers (perhaps with 
approval of metropolitan headquarters, the mayor, or a civil ser- 
vice commission); (2) approve the assignment in the precinct of 
new policemen, and be able to require transfers out; (3) disci- 
pline officers, perhaps with concurrence of a city-wide appeal 
board; (4) set basic policy on law enforcement Deigrivlessin 
the neighborhood. 

Such an arrangement would respond first of all to the possi- 
bility that no great metropolis can be democratically governed 
from City Hall: that departments of education, police, zoning, etc, 
may necessarily become far too bureaucratic and too insulated 
from popular pressures and fresh ideas if they try to govern from 
One center aspub lic on more than 100,000 people... st wwould. thus 
accept the tradition of rural counties and suburban towns that 


find electing the sheriff or closely supervising the town police 
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is workable. Secondly, "neighborhood control" would respond to 
the concentration of the black populations in particular neighbore 
hoods, and would thus attempt to deal at least with the "occupation 
army" aspect of a white-governed police force in black areas. It 
might also make working-class ethnic neighborhoods and middle or 
"new class" neighborhoods more able to shape their own police 
forces, and might even provide a framework for dealing with the 
qdifticulties  thatethe ss youtheminority” hasswith policemen sun One 
of the Washington, D.C., proposals for neighborhood control pro-. 
vides that of a seven-man board, one be a policeman elected by 

the neighborhood, one be a City Councilman designated by the 
Council, two be between 18 and 25 years old, elected by that age 
group, and three be over 25, elected by that age group. Thus the 
youth minority would have a "legitimate" voice in controlling the 
police--a power it now tries to exercise "illegitimately" through 
constant confrontation. ) 

So far as the black neighborhoods are concerned, elected 
precinct commissions with the powers described would make possible 
great changes in the policemen who walk or ride the beat. Police- 
men might be chosen from the neighborhood and required to live in 
it. Black recruits are far more likely to appear if the police did 
not in fact bear the stigma of an occupying army, and are far more 
likely to feel and act like members of the black community when 
they are no longer under pressure from a white-bossed headquarters 


and overwhelmingly white colleagues. Neighborhoods where back 
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yards and recreation cellars were scarce might decide that enforce- 
ment of laws against playing ball in an alleyeorsloiteringetostalk 
on the street would not be high-priority matters, and that enforce- 
ment of laws for decent housing would. Policemen would be much 
more likely to take seriously and answer promptly calls for their 
help. Drunks in the inner city might be taken home to their fam- 
ilies like drunks in the suburbs, instead of beaten mercilessly 
and dumped in jail. The cries of "Nigger!" and "Boy!" would be 
much less frequent. The black community would almost certainly be 
living much more comfortably with its police. 

The idea of neighborhood control of the police has been 
objected to on two related "territorial" grounds: that major 
differences in style of law enforcement would plague any one 
person as he moved around the metropolis, and that "hot pursuit" 
questions (and other similar negotiation problems of the neigh- 
borhood forces) would be much worse. Both these "difficulties" 
exist now in rural and suburban jurisdictions, and can only be 
Said to be new in the sense that population density might make 
a dit rerencesge lc set ruenthachshitece srompone neighborhood to 
another come more quickly than from town to town, that more people 
do in fact move from one neighborhood to another during their 
Cagly iV eseme but iuce shoulospeanoseda thas already, in a city like 
Washington where U.S. Park Police, Capitol Police, White House 
Police, and Metropolitan Police have major Seographicadilvaedi stinct 
jurisdictions withinsthe-District of,.Columbia, solutions: for “hot 


pursuit" and similar problems have been worked out. And so far as 
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the problem of different styles in law enforcement is concerned. 
it seems already true that within a Single city there are great 

differences from neighborhood to neighborhood, SSpeciall ye oer ne 
regulation of street conduct--but they are defined by policemen, 
not the public. 

It might be objected that neighborhood control of the police 
does not go far enough, since other institutions are so closely 
connected to police functioning. For example, would neighborhood 
control of at least the small-crimes and small-claims courts be 
necessary, in order to uphold the meaning and usefulness of neigh- 
borhood control of the police? Perhaps in part.,, the logic would 
move in this direction. But note that neighborhood control of the 
police is not utterly meaningless without similar control of the 
courts: the police are themselves the court of first resort. If 
they do not arrest, there is no trial; if they arrest people and 
punish them physically or by keeping them away from work or damage- 
ing their reputations, there has been a de facto conviction and 
punishment without trial. 

Conversely, would neighborhood control of the police destroy 
some city-wide institutions that ought to be protected? Not nec- 
essarily: for example, such police divisions a fingerprint and 
modus—operandi sii les, a homicide op arson squad, etc. , could still 
function under metropolitan police headquarters. 

Finally, would neighborhood control in itself--regardless of 
the decisions made by the elected commissions--require changes in 


the role Of the policemany.= Perhaps the most politicaiiy ticklish 
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question would arise around the function of the policeman as pro- 
tector of property. In neighborhoods filled with property-owners, 
that role would be supported; but in nelehborhoods of athe spoor. 
would the residents put great store on the PROveCt1ON Of (property? 
It is precisely the fear that they would not that has motivated 
many property—holders .to insist that the poor should be policed by | 
outside authority, rather than police themselves. What if they 
did police themselves? 

several resolutions of the "problem" seem possible--depending 
on the balance of political energies and beliefs in the cities and 
the nation. First of all, the poor might turn out to want their few 
miserable possessions protected as desperately as the rich want their 
great hoards. The poor might even be prepared to say that all pro- 
perty--that of the wealthy as well as their own--should be protected, 
The present jdeological commitment of the middle class to protect 
giant property that it does not own Suggests that for long-range 
reasons, intelligently or stupidly conceived, people will protect 
even interests that in some ways damage them. The poor might con- 
celvably, given neighborhood control of the police and the end of 
the rawest racial indignities, join with the middle class on this 
matter, Secondly, the society might transfer control over at least 
some property at the same time it transferred control over the 
police, so that neighborhoods of the poor would own important kinds 
of property--perhaps collectively through co-ops--and would there- 
fore have a strong interest in protecting it from individual marauders, 
And finally, it would be possible to decide that police should not 


protect property--at least where doing so endangered persons. Stolen 
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or damaged property could be replaced Voroughed KING eOrepuDLeC 
insurance, and neighborhoods or poor people might decide to give 
the police a new charge, specially oriented to serving the prop- 
ertyless: "advocacy of change", in which the policeman becomes 
something like a community organizer/attorney. For example, the 
"policeman" might lead challenges to illegal housing practices 
in tenements owned by outside slumlords. 

Which of these directions the police relation to property 
might take in black neighborhoods would depend on the level and 
kind of organizing work that was going on there. In the usual 
kind of paradox, Establishment figures who oppose neighborhood 
control of police because the sound of crashing glass in downtown 
department stores fills up their nightmares are likely to delay 
its arrival long enough that anger at them builds up. Aid gues gic. 
assuming neighborhood control of the police is finally achieved, 
a radical political outlook unfriendly to big property is more 
likely to have great resonance in the ghetto. The sooner neigh- 
borhood control is granted, the more likely the neighborhood 


will be conservative. 


Ii - Countervailing Power 


The possibility of control of the police through counter- 
vailing power is based on two recent models: the emergence of the 
Community Alert Patrols in Watts and elsewhere as checks on the 
police, and the Community Review Board created by the Mexican- 


American community in Denver. Both are vastly different from the 
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conventional neutral Civilian Review Boards, in that they are 
explicitly based not on a quasi-judicial model but on the neces- 
sity of having independent political power to confront that of 
the police forces. Both assume that the police are eeenee ren 
either an independent political force or an arm of a powerful 
establishment, not a neutral peacekeeping body. | 

Thus both approaches seek some external political support 
for pressing grievances against the police. In the Denver case, 
Chicano organizations investigate charges of illegitimate or 
unjust police behavior and, where they regard the charges as 
well-founded, demand punishment of the officers and back up their 
demands with political pressure (publicity, threatened loss of 
votes, threatened disorder, etc.). As for the CAP arrangements, 
they used the endemic anger of young black men against the be- 
havior of the police in the black community to energize youth 
patrols, accompanying the police on their rounds to take detailed 
notes and photographs of their behavior. Where the patrols felt 
the police acted badly, they filed complaints and sometimes tried 
to turn on some political heat to achieve redress. The Watts 
CAP tried, notably, to combine the insurgent political energy of 
the black community with the outside political (i.e. financial) 
support of the Federal government, and thus to box in the police 
force. But what the Watts CAP hoped to gain from the Federal tie 
Lil POLLULCaL ab. lLoy Go resist enormous hostility from the police, 
was lost in the weakening of ties with the black community itself. 


The CAP's legitimacy within Watts declined; and then, when the Los 
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Angeles Police Department brought its political power to bear, the 
Federal government backed off. 

The major lessons to be learned from previous experience 
with the CAPs are that they must be Pinanclaliy =andgepelitically 
responsible to the aggrieved CONSUIVUENCY ,-andethatesomeseinstitu— 
tionalization of this responsibility is essential so that the 
community can remove any CAP men that have Stopped being the 
community's representatives. Although financing such an institu- 
tion from poverty-stricken neighborhoods is not easy, the exist- 
ence of such groups as the Black Panther Party in Oakland (which 
has at least asserted that it would like to exercise some of the 
function of reviewing police behavior) suggests that it is possi- 
ble. It might be possible to create an open-ended community group 
that anyone in a given police precinct could join, the directors 
of which would be periodically elected, and that would be able to 
hire a staff of investigators (perhaps some full-time and some 
part-time) to watch over the police in that precinct. Such a 
community group might even, if the neighborhood energies were 
vigorous enough, be able to accept foundation or government grants 
without compromising itself--but independent financing would be 
bevver,. 

Such an organization (if it proved feasible) would prob- 
ably not challenge the basic assumptions behind present-day 
policing, but would from its very nature as a grievance-process- 
ing institution tend to assume that only particular "errors" or 


grievances needed to be dealt with. Only if such a group saw 
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grievance-processing as an interim responsibility leading to replace- 
ment of the regular police with an indigenous group would it be 
likely to raise basic questions about the nature of police work. 

(In short, many of the same issues raised by bread-and-butter union- 
ism as against socially conscious or even Syndicalist unionism 

would be raised in this context.) 

The countervailing-power approach may have some advantages 
over neighborhood control. Perhaps the majors onésisethateitucanmbe 
undertaken without agreement of those in power, whereas the neigh- 
borhood-control model requires governmental acquiescence. It 
Should also be noted that it does not need to be tied to a neigh- 
borhood base. Where a given community that feels itself the power- 
less object, not the defining subject, of police power is scattered 
across a city--or where political feeling of this sort is not 
sufficiently strong in any single neighborhood to support a "union" 
there--then a countervailing organization along the lines of the 
Denver Crusade for Justice could be useful. § And finally, some 
activists have argued that at least in the short run it is wiser 
to organize the powerless to oppose police power than to grasp it-- 
on the grounds that power over one police precinct, or even many, 
in the absence of drastic social change in other spheres of life 
may Simply make fuzzy the face of the enemy, require the poor to 
police themselves in the patterns demanded by the unchanged spheres 
of social power, and thus stultify movements for more basic change. 
In this sense, organizing "against" and refusing to take control of 


any traditional "legitimate" institution until there is about to be 
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over-all social change may keep the situation clearer and more real. 
Whether this analysis is correct may depend on whether the police 
are in fact a central or merely a peripheral institution, and there- 
fore whether taking control of them changes everything or leaves 


everything the same. 


IiIl - Transformation of Police Roles 


As we have suggested above, the isolation of the police into 
an angry and frequently frightened subculture with a tight and 
effective political "face" is at least as important a factor in pre- 
venting democratic control as are the formal command hierarchy and 
its ties to the metropolitan white power structures. These informal 
anti-community factors are especially important in the relation of 
the police--who are overwhelmingly recruited from the old working 
class and lower middle class--to the black under-class and the white 
"new class" of the campus-trained. So it may be just as important 
to work for community control by cracking this informal "blue 
curtain" as it is to change the formal power relations and command 
hierarchies. 

In examining ways to crack the "career" subculture, an im- 
portant distinction should be kept in mind: the distinction between 
on-the-street peacekeeping and the more formal and "organized" 
policing of systematic off-street crime, as quite different roles 
of people we call "policemen". 

In the first case, it seems relatively easy to argue that 


the police should not be "professionals" or career men. The role 
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of peacekeeper on the beat is not a highly technical or special- 
ized one, but depends rather on a rather widespread and certainly 
nonprofessional skill in conciliatory human relations. The "false 
professionalization" of the role is due in part to an effort by 
policemen to defend their Jobs and careers, and in Darv.voeune 
attempt of middle-class liberals to "upgrade" and "retrain" 
working-class policemen, on the theory that "the uneducated cop" 
was typically brutal or racist. This process could be reversed, 
peacekeepers could be recruited for a term of not more than three 
years from a broad cross-section of the public--especially, and 
deliberately, from among women aS well as men and from a wide age 
range, SO as to emphasize the peacekeeping rather than the force- 
dispensing function. Such peacekeepers would probably not carry 
firearms, but would probably be trained in such defensive tactics 
ase judc.s whey snould probably wear uniforms quite unmilitary in 
Style, be required to live in the community and keep up strong 
social contacts in it, etc. Thus the community should see them 
as quite unlike traditional "policemen," and this perception 
Should be accurate. Their command line should be totally divorced 
from that of the regular "police" department, and ideally would 
run to a neighborhood commission of the kind described above. 

The short term might prevent the rigidificatvioneof aspolice 
culture and police political power. There might be a danger of 
large "veterans" organizations, but the chief danger of military 
veterans groups comes from their oOrlginswinvand) ties) tovanrotnicer 
cadre which would not be present in a deprofessionalized on-the-beat 


police force. 
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If it is true, as has frequently been claimed, that those 
who volunteer for police duty are specially self-selected for 
tendencies to sadism, etc., then even a short-term volunteer 
process might not change the police enough, and one might have to 
think about selection of police by lottery from the whole popula- 
tion, etc. But most of the evidence suggests that recruitment for 
the police proceeds on so many different appeals that if sadism is 
widespread, or becomes widespread on particular occasions, that 
is because it is learned on the job from other officers and from 
the nature of the role. If that is so, reducing the "career" 
line to three years would greatly weaken the informal social 
pressures from older policemen, and transforming the role would 
change the direction of the pressures. 

The peacekeepers would deal with such traditional worries 
of the patrolman as family fights, conflicts between a tavern 
Owner and unruly customers or between Sleeping old people and 
Singing youngsters. Indeed, some police authorities say patrol- 
men spend 80% of their time on such matters--and resent it ter- 
ribly. For they are taught that their function is to Enforce the 
Law, not calm people down. Thus they tend to be bad at what they 
feel is a waste of their time and training--and of course even 
worse at it when they are strangers to or contemptuous of the com- 
munity they are doing it in. Peacekeepers who are recruited for 
that precise job would do it better. 


Meanwhile, alongside the transformation of the neighborhood 
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street police, there should be a reexamination of the "downtown" 
policemen. Here there are two issues: should these men be under 
neighborhood control, and does their work require professional 
expertise and training? 

On the issue of where to locate authority, the answer seems 
clear from the kinds of crimes these men must handle: large-scale 
quasi-business "organized" crime; systematic refusal of large-scale 
land or factory owners to obey laws concerning adequate housing, 
adequate pollution control, etc.; embezzlement, tax evasion, and 
other white-collar crimes. These do not seem possible or appropri- 
ate to cope with on a neighborhood basis. Indeed, many such cate- 
gories of crime are already dealt with on a Federal basis, and 
certainly metropolitan or even regional policing makes sense in 
these areas. The policemen involved would rarely if ever need to 
be "on the street" in any particular neighborhood, and their work 
would affect much wider areas--so wider areas should govern it. 

But this issue of size leaves open the issue of profession- 
alization. On the one hand, there is evidence in this realm of 
police work--from the growing use of large-scale private detective 
agencies, the growing importance of electronic detectors and com- 
puter analysis of financial accounts, etc.--that public police have 
not kept pace with the degree of technical expertise now required 
by much of the public. But on the other hand, there is the ne- 
cessity of making sure that national, regional, or metropolitan 
police forces, too, as well as neighborhood peacekeepers, are 


kept under civilian control--a necessity not easily achieved, as 
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the history of the FBI makes clear, and one that itself will require 
considerable social innovation. Whether there is any way to meet 
the requirement for technical skill while still preventing the 
emergence of a "professional" career subculture in this kind of 
police work is not clear, and will require further study. 

In examining the possibilities, one factor should be kept in 
mind: de-careering the police and transforming them into a civilian 
institution can be seen not only as a step toward liberal democracy-- 
that is, the establishment of the consent of the governed as the 
key to legitimate action by the government--but also as a step 
toward radical or participatory democracy--that is, blurring and 
ultimately dissolving the very line that separates the governed 
and the governors. If the latter were seen as the goal, then de- 
professitonalization of even the technical police, as well as the 
street police, would be important. If only the former is the goal, 
then there may be other ways to achieve the result of civilian 
control in spheres of police work where technical expertise remains 
important. In any case, in regard to street peacekeeping there 
seems no doubt that civilianization would advance both liberal and 
participatory democracy without damaging any necessary professional 
competence. 

One thing is clear: the black community has a special stake 
in establishing democratic control over the "technical police" in 
the broader community, as well as in the realm of neighborhood 
peacekeeping in its own streets. Whether metropolitan police do 


in fact enforce laws against large-scale owners of substandard 
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nousing lor examples suohekey importance to the black community. 
In the absence of democratic control of the metropolitan "techni- 

cal police," it is clear that the invisible powerful will prevent 

such enforcement. So whether de-careering the technical police is 
a workable road to democratic control or not, there needs to be 


careful study of what would be. 


Model-building is not enough; we must also examine the 
politics of change toward one or another of these models of com- 
munity control of the police. 

The only city in which a sustained demand for neighborhood 
control along the lines of Model I has turned it into a serious 
political issue seems to be Washington, D.C. There the Black 
United Front has demanded neighborhood election of precinctepolice 
commissions--in the context of a series of homicides of civilians 
(almost all black) by policemen (all white) and the Ki tlingeotea 
white policeman, by a black civilian. The BUF demand was picked 
up by a group of black businessmen, some black clergymen, and a 
number of white and racially mixed groups in the city--such as the 
Democratic Central Committee, a Lawyers Committee made up of about 
45 lawyers ranging from radical to moderately conservative, the 
local ADA chapter, and the Center for Emergency Support--a group- 
ing of liberals and radicals who have acted as an energizing focus 
and research/education group on issues of institutional racism. 


In Washington, the demand has been politically strengthened by the 
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lack of democratic legitimacy of the city government (which is 
appointed from the White House and heavily constrained by South- 
ern Congressmen). In the total absence even of a fiction of 
citywide democratic control over the police, the claims of neigh- 
borhood democracy have been strengthened. The strongest pressure 
has come from upsurges of rage from the black community after 
each homicide of a black civilian has been ruled "justifiable". 
Young white people have been uneasy about the police, and in the 
wake of the Chicago Democratic Convention, increased white support 
for new controls over the police became visible. Opposition to 
neighborhood control has come from the police, the white business 
community, the two large newspapers, and the Southern Congressmen 
who control the city's budget. Washington's city government has 
tried to appease both "law and order" and "community control" 
pressures by issuing slightly stronger restrictions on police use 
of guns, by calling for new advisory precinct boards, etc. Their 
efforts have had little effect. 

Efforts in the direction of Model II have come almost 
entirely from black or Spanish-speaking communities (perhaps in 
a few Appalachian white "ghettoes" like Uptown Chicago), with 
only momentary outside support from the Federal government or 
foundations. 

The radical deprofessionalizing of some police roles, as 
in Model III, seems not to have become a political issue anywhere; 
buv the splitting of me iecmecinct fone into several distinct roles 


and the recruitment. of more "community" people (but no effort toward 
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democratization of the command line) has been urged by the Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission. A "community DaArGLlcipallonwmaG@pucanot 
control) project in Washington, developed by outside agencies 
(the National Institute of Mental Health, especially) to test the 
Crime Commission's proposals, has triggered considerable enmity 
from neighborhood organizers on the ground that it will simply 
extend and intensify police control over the community (through 
informers, etc.), rather than the reverse. 

Obviously, what political strategy is developed in achiev- 
ing black control over police in the black community depends 
heavily on which model one intends to pursue, and which end 
result within them one hopes to achieve. Let us assume, however, 
that a decision is made to pursue a combination of Mode lswlwand 
III,--which together seem to offer the fullest control over a 
DOLCE si Orcemvomunosem i nathe neighborhood, by transforming both 
the formal lines of command and the informal interpersonal 
processes to converge on the community. The issue of police 
behavior (brutality, harassment, neglect) is SsuLpiledventy «thot: 
and the absence of democratic control so palpable even in cities 
that elect their mayor, that it would seem possible to mobilize 
more and more of the black community inesupponteol as Modeliesl/urr 
arrangement, through a sustained campaign. Then, when the level 
of demand is high and the refusal of the police and city govern- 
ment to change is clear, the black community could probably-- 
perhaps, but not necessarily, with the support of white liberals 


and radicals--move to establish a strong version of Model II. 
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Such a countervailing "community union to police the police" 
could then become not simply a grievance-processing organization, 
but also a continuous pressure group for the adoption of a Model 
I/III arrangement in the form of a present version of what the 
future Model I/III control would look like. In other words, a 
strong community union to police the police could (1) itself put 
peace-keepers on the street--unarmed, distinctively uniformed, 
Oriented vo conilict resolution rather than Enicreing the Law, 
drawn from women, young dropouts, clergymen, etc.; (2) itself 
patrol the police, taking evidence of bad behavior and offering 
to settle problems instead of the police; (3) hear and investi- 
gate and judge complaints; (4) mobilize political pressure for 
the transfer of bad policemen, bad precinct commanders, etc.; 
and (5) keep up constant pressure for the transfer of power over 
the neighborhood police to the neighborhood itself. It must be 
clear that such a community union to police the police would be 
ACLOCUSHOL SLUGCNSeeDOlLUColmGUNinLCUymLnG LUG dine e rea uehos Ui wuy 
and possibly physical danger from the police. But if the ground- 
work in organizing community support for a Model I/III arrange- 
MEnV NaadmbDeer We LISUCne.  UiemVeryeumvens.vy sOLeDOLluucal COlliaicu 
over a strong Model II might persuade the city to allow Model 
T/IIL to be established. In any case, it is hard to see how 
democratic civilian control over a staff of armed men who are 
widely believed to hold a monopoly over legitimate violence and 
who are well organized in a separate subculture and a strong polit- 


ical force can be reestablished without intense political conflict. 
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The police officers who patrol the central areas of our large cities must live 
constantly with the tension and hostility symptomatic of unsolved social problems. 


pe 


ss. 


The police did not create the increasingly complex problems of the modern city 
or of the ghetto, The police alone can do little or nothing to solve these problems 
of crowded slum housing, inadequate education, unemployment, broken families, and 
racial discrimination. 

But the police must cope with the symptoms, the hopelessness, the hostility, the 
delinquency, the hatred of authority. Too often the police officer, regardless of his 
conduct, is a target, the symbol of "the system,'' and of power. . In the ghetto the 
officer, who is usually white, is seen further as the symbol of white supremacy and 


suppression. 

Every American city with a.large. economically depressed, Negro ghetto lives with 
social dynamite at its heart. The dynamite can blow up at any time. It.is usually 
the police officer in the ghetto who triggers the explosion, through DissaCeLoise 
proper or improper, or simply through his presence. 


During the summer of 1964 serious racial rioting broke out.in seven major cities 
During the summer of 1965 there were serious racial explosions in three cities. With 
one’ exception, the riots were set off by incidents between police and Negro citizens 
Not a month passes in our city without several serious incidents involving police 
officers and Negro citizens. 

Improved police-community relations will not solve all of the basic problems of 
our city but they can lessen the number and tone of incidents between police and 


Better police-community relations cannot remove the social dynamite. . They 


~ 


citizens. 
can. dampen the fuse, 
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The officials of the Metropolitan Police Department are increasingly aware of the 
The channels of communication between the 


importance of their community relations. 
are open and are used. 


Chief of Police and community and civil rights organizations 
The Department has taken a number of important steps to improve its community relations 
in recent years. More can and must be done. 


The Council submits the following recommendations for the consideration of the 
Department, the Commissioners, and the community. It is our hope that these recommenda 
tions wilt help build a growing sense of trust and support between the police and all 


segments of our community. 
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The report includes a total of 33 recommendations dealing with such matters as 
training, recruitment, assignment. and community relations. The appropriate recommenda: 
tions pmayebe found ate chesend) ofmeaciasecurol sOlmtNemrepo chm OmepOLELhiesmores far 
reaching recommendations are repeated here. 


1. The police department and the community must be made aware that the full 
authority of the police chief's office is behind the Community Relations Unit. 
"Neither guidance from the Chief nor direction in community relations has 
been effectively communicated to the police force." 


2. For effective police-community relations, it is imperative that the Chief of 
Police require compliance with his policies concerning police. conduct in the 
area of community relations Advisory guidelines will not achieve compliance 
It is essential that the authority and disciplinary powers of the Department 
be applied in this as in other areas "Resistance to the Department's policies 
must, if other steps fail, be dealt with by punitive measures, including=re 

asSignments and dismissals. " 


1c) 


A goal for the starting salary for Washington's police OLETcers aenow 150.0 1Or 
should be at least $8.500. The District now ranks llth among the 21 largest 
cities in the nationeinsterms oLuthisestartine salaryame ine oS, 00Bgoal 
currently is notiwithin reach. however, under the Presidents antisinilarion 
guidelines. Salary iegislation being requested by the Commissioners, which 
would provide the maximum increases permitted under the White House guidelines, 
would raise the starting pay to S6. 383 If the Department 1s to be a model one 
LOr the natronge tewliievesnecescd! val Ota to take leadership in its beginning 
Salaries rather than to jtry £o keep pace A first step toward a leadership 
goal would be to seek funds to raise immediately the beginning salary to $7,000 


4 Officers’ who join the Department in the future then shouid be required to live 
eta apiay jaar Warvtetey set: This: policy would not apply to present members of the 
Department... This proposal would require legislation. Congress has given tne 
Commissioners: authority to set’ out-of+the-city limits for.a police. officer's 
home at & amximum distance nc more than 25 miles from the Capitol (D.C. Code 
Chapter 4,/ Section 132A). The Commissioners have set 21 miles as the maximum 
distance 
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Seat A new procedure should be developed for investigating complaints of police mis 
seer COndUGte Dyacl ta Zens The complaints should be handled either by a civilian 
ne investigator, responsible to che new Civilian Complaint Review Board, or by a 
bit special investigator who would report directly to the Chief of Police The 
i Commissioners, with congressional permission, adopted the same principle in 


the establishment. of an attorney investigator post.directly under the Board 
of Commissioners. 

6. The current staff of the Community Relations Unit should be increased to the — 
number needed to carry out the unit's responsibiiities and to maintain effective 
liaison with cache polvcespreciner: 

7. The Negro officers. of the Department should be distributed in the most effective 
manner. The percentage of Negro officers ranges as low as 4.84 in Precinct &, 
and) 7.74 in Precinet 1,7 this policy will evoke preater cooperation Lrone@nite 
community as it is recognized that the Department-has a completely integrated 
force in all geographic sections." 
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&.. Preference should be given District residents in promotional actions within 
.the Department. This is now the policy of the Commissioners for other depart- 
ments o£ District Gavernment. 


), women police officers should not be segregated within the Womens Bureau. They 
should be assigned to other units and divisions of the Department according to 
CHET ecKs LUuSmorl Cm INieee va 


10, - The. Department should establish a flexible system of rotation of officers 
"among the precincts and among the various units and divisions of the Depart-~ 
ment. The rotation, however, should be carried out in a manner that would 
not disrupt the development of close personal relationships between the police 

officers and the neighborhoods. 


11. The Department should provide a limited number of scholarships to assist 9ro- 
mising officers and cadets to attend those universities offering degrees in 
police administration. Acceptance of such scholarships would bind the 
recipients cOmremaingwi Limcune sDepartincn GELOTed tm caste li vesycatc, 


12. The Council supports the Department's plan to enter into an arrangement with | 
an area University COsprovide special training prograns in community relations 
involving aroundeeigit nours) of additional trainings orely OOOsonir Ce rsmmawW aun 
PLLOLLLYeC1 VeneLOrOLl1 CeLsm NmGiCECLLY Sm calcetma Lea umm em LUNC Sm LO lmL tes 
aroject would come from a Law Enforcement Assistance Act grant which is being 
soucnt by the Department 


13. Theifraining Division in cooperation with the Community Relations Unit of the 
Department should undertake a continuous training program in the precincts. 
Zach officer might participate in a small group training session in the pre: 
Ciiict™atelLeast once, a month ameliicw proposals alsomis undereconsidera ta Onmpymrlic 
Department 


Some of these recommendations would require action by Congress. The Council hopes 
that the Commissioners will request such action. 


Some of these recommendations will require additional funds. Several for human 
relations training and the Community Relations Unit have already been discussed with 


the Department: and are now in process. 


The ‘Department, and the Commissioners, should continue to seek the necessary funds 
to implement these recommendations through the regular congressional budget, through 
use of the Law Enforcement Act grant, and through other possible funding sources. 


The council is aware of the great need of Washington police for electronic 
equipment, and other new and improved techniques to nelp combat the soaring rate of 
crime. It also is aware that nothing can be more valuable to the Department in the 
crime war than the confidence and support of the community 


The Council takes this means to express its appreciation to the Chief of Police 
and other officials of the Department for their wholehearted cooperation and assistance 
in making this detailed report possible. 
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TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


ee 


In 1963, the human relations curriculum for police recruits was expanded from two 
hours of a 12-week (480 hours) training program to 40 hours of a 13-week (520 hours) 
program. = since 1963 ,)thegtraining staff has been integrated. In January 1966, thie 
Training Division again revitalized its human relations training program. The 1966 
program provides greater participation by area university professors and bys stat igor 
the Community Relations Unit. The President of the Board of Commissioners greets the 
recruit class in one of its early sessions and stresses the importance of human relations 
training and practices. The human relations sessions are interspersed throughout the 
13-week curriculum. 


The human relations training program, planned in cooperation with the Council and 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, varies in its methodology and includes the 
mature ot the community and a variety of human relations and community relations topics. 
Recruits enter into class discussion on each topic. Unique opportunities FOr parties 
pation are affordéd in a ''Demonstration in Psychology" by Dr. Max Meenes, head of the 
department of psychology at Howard University, who uses aniseikonic lens, the trape- 
zoidal window and other methodology and through ''Role Playing" by Dr. Jean Gramb, 
associate professor of Maryland University's College of Education, who discusses with 


recruits their problems in human relations and how to solve them. 


New appointees are sharing in a completely integrated environment in dormitory 
facilities made availabte to them in Southeast Washington, The vice president and 
secretary selected by the 108 members of the April 1, 1965 graduating class are Negroes 


In August, 1964, all uniformed officers with the rank of sergeant through Deputy 
hief were recalled to participate in an 8-hour training program in human relations 
which is a capsule of the 40-hour recruit training program. 


In February 1965, all plainclothesmen, beginning WithmeCNesrantkeOLeVeLoctive 
Sergeant,. were required to participate in a similar program. 


Police-Community dialogues moderated by Russell L. Bradley, executive director 
of the Washington Region of the National Conference of Christians and Jews.s to, date 
have been held in eight of fourteen precincts. The twice-weekly prograin extends 


over a three weck period 
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ee On April 7, 1966, the Chief announced the designation of the director of training, 
‘a Captain William J. Couperthwaite, as,project director for several new training programs, 


including a major human relations program, an executive development program and an 
in-service program involving.the precincts as well as the academy. 
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It is hoped that the knowledge gained in the Department's training program will 
help the officer understand his role and its effect on the people in the community he 
serves and how he can most fairly and effectively protect the people of the community 


served by him. 
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The Department is currentlyconsidering entering into a cooperative agreement, 
possibly with an area university to establish a special training program. The program 
was originalky proposed by the Training Division. The special training program would 
be an institute in human and community relations involving some eight hours of training 
for approximately one-third or 1,000 officers with priority given to officers in the 
city's target area. The Council believes that with the new responsibilities given the 
training director, this program soon will be finalized. 


Recommendations for Improvements in Human Relations Training: 


While significant improvements have. been made 1n the Department's Human relations 
training program) since 1963, the program still has not: kept pace with theschallenges 
of the times’ nor with the ever increasing needs of the Washington community 


It isidifficult if not impossible for 40 hours of training in human relations to 
remove deep seated prejudices and attitudes accumulated during one's lifetime 

The following recommendations are offered to assist in perfecting the training 
program: 


1,> The Council recommends that the Department, through its Training Division, in 
cooperation with its Community. Relations Unit, undertake a continuous, training 
program in the precincts and units. thus providing each officer an opportunity 
to participate in case history discussions of problem areas and of current 
datawregardine the community shesserveswmltimssony preventivesteciniques 

would be shown. For example. small groups might meet for an hour prior to 

roll call once a month During this period, university professors and other 
professionals might serve as guest resource persons. 


2. The Department should study the feasibility of training in Karate or Jujitsu 
lt would provide officers with alternative self=edefense tactics ae nescnotce 
of such an aiternative might help reduce contlicts dnd tensions often) caused 
by the use of the gun or night stick Chicago and Mexico City are two cities 
DECsen Gl yeOULeM em SUCH mala lin OmLO mmEneCtt tus 


3. An extensive human relations library should be estabiished in the Training 
Division and should include current publications, films and other data on 
human relations... 


4. ~Honoraria should be provided for university lecturers Presently they are 
called upon to serve several times a year without compensation. 


See nee LralningeDivicl lone DeCalseworms1 ts sDrOadmrespOnsltb1l ll by einescCrectiiiigmand 
training, should be supervised by an officer with the minimum rank of Inspector. 
The Director's role in supervising and teaching human relations to top 
officials as well as récruits is a highly sensitive one,’ A higher rank would 
increase his effectiveness A similar recommendation has been made by the 
Chief's Committee-on Recruitment and Promotions 
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RECRUTTMENT AND SCREENING 


The Department is giving serious attention to screening and is intensifying its 
efforts in recruitment; however, like other police jurisdictions, it is finding the 
job increasingly difficult. On April /, a separate Recruiting Bureau was established 
by the Chief and given the responsibility of recruiting, screening and appointing of 
personnel. According to the March 29, 1965, report of the Chief's Study Committee on 
Recruitment and Promotions, only six of every 100 applicants are ADpOLN. LeU ame 
remainder fail the physical or mental test or lose interest before appointment. 
According to that report, the Department loses an average of 256 members per year 
through resignation, retirement,.transfer, death, dismissals, disability and 
military leave, Over one-third of the police on the force have six years experience 


or less. 


The Department as well as the community has expressed concern that in spite of 
increased recruitment efforts, comparatively few officers are being appointed frongtine 
District of Columbia. Also yearly reports indicate that Negroes are failing to join 
the Department in impressive numbers. Table 1 below shows appointments to the Metro- 
politan Police Department by race between L962 eandel9 65; 


4 


TABLE I 
Appointments to Metropolitan Police Department 
by Race 
Bey aa aR re EL Fo 1962 oo 
White DLE Tied 189 ea 284 78 209 73.8 
Negro 64 | EE Ti 49 Bay) 80 pee. __74 wen 
TOTAL 282 100% 238 100% 364 100% 283 100% 


Beginning in 1965, the Department intenisitiedeits, erlores stomrectultslocal lyn 
Recruitment posters depicting an integrated police team were placed on D. C. Transit 
buses, in Post Offices,. YMCA buildings, the D. C. Armory, Union Station, Bus Terminals, 
Peoples Drug Stores, Drug Fairs and public buildings. 


The Department arranged with the U. S, Civil Service Commission to hold walk-in 
examinations at the Commission offices every second and fourth Saturday, starting 
February 27, 1965. Examination schedules were extended to the first Thursday night 
of the month for applicants unable to take advantage of the Saturday schedule. Prior 
applications are no longer necessary, Because of the facilitation of the examination 
srecedure, the applicant now knows within a week whether or not he has been certified 


by the Commission. 
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The results of walk-in examinations in 1965 are shown in Table II1- below. 


TABLE. IT 
Results of Walk-In Examinations 
1965 
Period Covered Number Reported Eligible Ineinrenpre 
February 27 through 


December 11, 1965 996 Siete) 413 


Of the 35 applicants appearing before the U. S. Civil Service Commission on 
March 26, 1966, 19 were Negro and 16 white. The 26 passing the examination were 
equally divided between white and Negro applicants. 


Paid advertisements are continually placed in the various news media including 
media directed primarily to Negroes. 


Table III on page & is a comparative analysis of appointments by states during 
the years 1961 through 1965. Many recruits have come from economically depressed 


areas and small communities of Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


A cursory check of recruit classes during the years 1963 through 1965 shows that 
of the recruits from southern states, the majority were Negroes. 


Table IV on page 9 indicates the status of applicants certified by the Civil 
Service Comaission as having passed the examination during the calendar year 1965. 


Table V on page 10 indicates the reasons for rejections made by the Board of 


Police and Fire Surgeons during the calendar year 1965. One of the four members on 
the Board is a Negro. The major cause of rejections by the Board is mentality 
Cpersonality and compatability). One psychiatrist handles the psychiatric screening 


for both police and fire department applicants. 


Table VI on page 11 indicates the reasons for rejection by the appointment 
officer during calendar year 1965. In 1965, following the suggestion of the Chief's 
Committee on Recruitment and Promotions, a Negro was added to the interviewing staff. 
The major cause of rejections by the appointing officer is Traffic and Criminal 
arrests. (The department does not permit racial designation on pre-employment forms). 


Table VII on page 12 shows the results of the recruitment drives conducted in 
other states during 1965. 


The percentage of uniformed Negro officers in the Department increased from 16.8 
percent in 1964 to 20.9 percent in 1965. 
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COMPARATIVE ANAYLSIS OF APPOINTMENTS BY STATES 
1961 through WeMeys) 


STATE NUMBER OF APPOINTMENTS* 

1965 1964 1963 1962 1961 
Alabama 3 li l 4 
Alaska O 2) 
Arizona O Q 
Arkansas i s 2 O 
California 2 O 
Coiorado 2 0 
Connecticut 2 1 1 4 1 
Delaware O 1 it i 
Florida 2 ji 2 CG 
Georgia 2 L L 1 Z 
Hawaii @) @ 
Idaho () O 
Illinois ty 1 L iu 
Indiana a Ey 3 1 tl 
lowa 5 O L 
Kansas O ) O 
Kentucky O i a 4 3} 
Louisana O 2 ] 1 
Maine i ly O 1 
Maryland (Metropolitan Area) 6 PACAP ARS 16 33 
Maryland y) LO 18 6 7 
Massachusetts 20 1 WAL 14 ey 
Michigan 0 1 6 8 5 
Minnesota : O 2 A 
Mississippi 1 2 O O 
Missouri 2 O 1 
Montana O O @) 
Nebraska O O @) 
Nevada O O O 
New Hampshire 1 L 1 O 
New Jersey 8 6 Hel) 3 5 
New Mexico O 1 O O 
New York 26 18 19 12 28 
North Carolina ba 8 7 5 l 
North Dakota O O O 
Ohio 4 8 24 Tay 30 
Oklahoma O O ] 
Oregon 1 O 8) 
Pennsylvania 64 53 108 68 96 
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TABLE III (Cont'd) 
STATE 


Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia (Metropolitan Area) 
Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

wyoming 

District. Of: GCOllUmDia 


TOTAL 


x (+ -) equals reinstatements 


NUMBER OF APPOINTMENTS* 


1965 1964 
0 1 
1 
0 
1 4 
2 
0 
O l 
3 10(+1) 
13 7 
6 1 
23 7 
l 3 
46 59(+2) 
27 238 


1963 


2 


2(+1) 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT POLICE Ac 
nee RIMEN TEPOLT ci 


ADEMY AND TRAINING SECTION 
January Ly 


thru December Sih. 


1965 
TOTAL FOR YEAR 
Number Certified by Civil Service Commission 152, 
Number Appointed according to Certificates 196 
Number failed to Reply 259 
Number Declined Oey 
Re jected-Board of Surgeons 444 
: Not Selected due to Appointing Officer 136 
Communications returned undelivered # 
| Actual Appointments made to the Department 282 
Held for further Consideration* 35 
*Applicants Presently under Investigation. 
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TABLE V 
REJECTIONS BY BOARD OF POLICE AND FIRE SURGEONS 
January 1, 1965 thru December 3 Leo OS 
(One person may have more than one defect) 

CAUSE AMOUNT 
Overage 1 
Weight 60 
Height 49 
Vision 28 
Heart 29 
Tonsils 6 
Blood Pressure 26 
Skin . y 
Ishira O 
Hearing 4? 
Nose 7 4 
Teeth | | | oe 23 
Urinalysis ; 7 
Glucose Tolerance 7 
Wasserman 5 
Organs of Respiration ayy, 
Digestion 8 
Mentality (Personality & Compatability) 97 
General 1 
Service Medteal ae 
Flat Feet, Corns, Callouses, Plantar Wart 5 
Muscles and Articulates 77 
Varicose Veins. | O 
History of Arthritis Om 


TOTAL syed 
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TABLE VI 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT - POLICE. ACADEMY AND TRAINING SECTION 
é January 1, thru December 31, 1965 
Not Selected by Appointing Officer due to the following (For year of 1965) 

Traffic and Criminal Arrest | 78 
Unsatisfactory Employment References and Records | 6 
Adverse Investigation 49 
Suitability 32 
False Statement : 1 
Bad Credit ty 
Dose uve Disciplinary 15 
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TABLE VIL 


STATE 
Pennsylvania* 
West Virginia* 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New York 
Indiana 
Maryland 

New Jersey 
Tennessee 


Ohio* 


TOTAL 


SAR 


RECRUITMENT DRIVES CONDUCTED IN THE FOLLOWING STATES BY THE 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1965 


NUMBER 
APPLICANTS 
TAKING WRIT- 
“TEN _XAMS 
451 
122 


144 


1043 


NUMBER 
PASSED 


WRITTEN 
EXAM 


346 


84 


oN} 


NUMBER 
TOOK. 
PHYSICAL 
248 
65 
70 


15 


21 


24 


616 


NUMBER 
PASSED 
PHYSICAL 
1 
ays) 
70 


13 


10 


1D 


447 


NUMBER 
APPOINTED 

AS OF 

JANUARY 1, 1966 
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Ly 
10 
el 
Z 


11 


* Preliminary physical examinations on an overall basis, were discontinued at this 
point and applicants were given medical forms and instructed to have preliminary 
physical examinations by a doctor of their choice and return the report together 
with a Eersonal History Application for further processing by the department. 
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The Chief of Police adopted two recommendations of the Chief's Study Committee on 
Recruitment and Promotions in 1965. With the approval of the Board of Commissioners, 
the maximum age for appointees was raised from 27 to 28 years of age. In addition, 
effective July 1,.1965, all appointees are required to have at least a high school 
diploma or the equivalent or, in lieu of this, at least one year of acceptable service 
in another police jurisdiction. 


Comparative Salaries 


Washington's starting salary for Police officers ‘has. dropped from fifth place 
to eleventh among twenty-one cities with populations exceeding 500,000: The following 
is a comparison of the top eleven cities as compiled by the Metropolitan Policemen's 
Association: 


1. San Francisco 582220 Vameciucac]o Somaeg 
2uaeLos Angeles 7,488 See S Came OU Ss OF ULe 
3. San Diego 7,044 9. Philadelphia Oy L1LO 
4. New York City dey: 10. Milwaukee 6,084 
Smee attic ; 6,480 11 Washington* 6,010 
GvmmevDetrort 6,424 


There are at least 137 local jurisdictions of various sizes that have higher 
starting salaries than those of the District. The pay increase legislation being 
sought by the Commissioners would, of course, boost Washington's standing on starting 
salaries. 


At least three suburban jurisdictions have higher starting salaries than those 
of the District: 


Prince Georges County $6,100 

Montgomery County 5,902 (to be paid $6,050 in 6 months) 
Alexandria 5,900 

Fairfax 6,349 (includes 10% raise for '66) 


Washington's Police Department faces most of its recruit losses during thewia os a 
fereemmonthss eLtsestartingesalarygis slightly more than a GS-6 secretary's salary of 
$5,845. A major problem in recruiting is that the department must compete with other 
government agencies in the District, seven other police jurisdictions in the Nation's 
Capital, jurisdictions of the Metropolitan area, 4S well as private industry. The 
Capital city's high cost of living aggravates the situation. 


ee 
* A proposed increase POLED CHES 65363800. 220_would make it rank seventh or 
eighth among major cities. 


oaplic 


CADET CORPS 


Several organizations have supported a Police Cadet Program for the Metropolitan 
Police Department. Included among these, in addition to the Council, have been the 
D. C. Citizens Council,. United Planning Organization and the Police Department itself. 


The program was recommended to help resolve the recruiting and screening problems 
of the Police Department and to encourage and motivate youth to aspire to employment 
in the Department. The program was approved by Congress. Progressive employment 
grades begin at GS-2 ($3,680) the first year and end with a GS-4 ($4,480) the third 
year. Trainees are admitted between the ages of 174 and 19 years and receive on-the- 
job training. Extensive recruiting was conducted in the Washington area with special 
efforts toward encouraging Negro applicants. 


The first cadet was appointed March 24, 1965. Six of the first 25 appointees 
were Negroes while five of. 23 graduates from the six months training program held at 
Armstrong High School were Negra, 


The Cadet chosen by classmates as Class Speaker at graduation is a Negro, 


Presently there are 22 cadets of whom five are Negro. There have been two 
resignations (one white and one Negro). Three have been drafted by the Armed Forces 
and three are expected to be drafted. The District's pending budget includes funds 
for 35 additional cadets. The Council hopes young women wiil be included amone future 
Cadet recruits. 

Both police and community have praised the very high caliber of youth exemplified 
in the Cadet Corps and hope the program will be expanded to supply the personne! to 
fill vacancies created through separations from the Department. 


' RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE. RECRUITMENT AND SCREENING: 


Recruitment is becoming increasingly. difficult for many major cities. Washington 
is not an exception. The Council‘s views are in consonance with those of the 
President, who in his message to Congress on February 15, 1965 said: 


"The policeman must be a man of high caliber, attracted to police-work by 
sufficiently strong incentives and trained beyond anything we have hereto-~- 
fore thought necessary." 


The following suggestions are offered to assist the Department in resolving some 
of its problems in recruiting while at the same time not sacrificing its usual high 
standards. 
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Funds should be provided to raise the starting salary of Metropolitan Polices from 
$6010 to a goal of at least $8500. The salary increases being sought by the 
Commissioners, however, would provide the maximum raises allowed under the Presi- 
dent's anti-inflation guidelines. They would raise the entering salary to $6,383. 
If the department is to be a model one for the nation, it will be necessary for it 
to take leadership in its beginning salaries rather than to try to keep pace. A 
first step toward a leadership goal would be to raise immediately the beginning 
salary to $7,000. A more impressive salary scale should succeed not onlyein abcracy= 
ing a greater number to the Department but also in attracting a higher caliber of 
recruit. With a new salary schedule the Department would be able to attract grad- 
uates of recognized schools of Police administration as well as those who have 
special training in sensitive areas such as sociology or psychology consistent 
with the expanding needs of the Department. The better trained the officer, the 
better equipped he is to handle effectively the challenges affecting police. It 
is also noted, according to studies by psychologists, that the higher the educa- 
tion generally, the lesser the degree of prejudice. 


The Chief of Police and the Commissioners should recommend to Congress that future 
appointees be required to reside in the District of Columbia rather than within the 
21 mile limit from the capitol presently allowed members of the force. 


The present psychiatrist who screens all applicants for admission to both Police 
and Fire Departments should be supplemented by one or two additional psychiatrists. 
The Department should exert special effort to recruit a Negro to fill at least one 
of the positions. 


The Council appreciates the fact that the Department's medical standards are high. 
However, it is hoped that these standards will be continually re-evaluated in light 
of the high ratio of medical rejections. 


The Department should send recruiters to attract students from the universities 
that offer degrees in police administration. 


The Department, in addition, should make available a limited number of scholarships 
to its promising officers and cadets for use in attending such universities. 
Acceptance of these awards would bind the recipient to serve the Department a mini- 
mum of five years. Similar scholarship programs have been effectively used by 
educational institutions in attracting teachers. 


Obviously, no recruit should be accepted by the Department or allowed to graduate 
from training who does not demonstrate proper attitudes toward working in an 
integrated city and in integrated situations. 


The department should expand its efforts to work with community organizations, 
schools and colleges in seeking qualified applicants from the District of Columbia, 
The department reports it currently is working on this vital recruitment matter 
with community groups through such channels as the Community Relations Unit and 

the precinct captains. The Department's expanding recruitment efforts include 
plans to give illustrated recruitment on the police cadet program atuthescitlyas 
high schools. Community organizations are an untapped source in recruitment. 

The Council believes that Police Precinct Councils, the Chief's Committee on 
Police-Community Relations, Citizens and Civic Associations, the Washington Urban 
League and other 
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Organizations can be encouraged to develop concentrated programs in seeking 
qualified applicants from the District. Such efforts would not preclude but 
would augment the recruitment efforts already begun by the Training Division 
and the Police-Community Relations Unit. Such program could be one of the 
projects of the department's new Recruiting Section in cooperation with the 


Community Relations Unit. Regarding the Cadet Program, the Council cannot 
overemphasize making fullest use of the above resources _and the schools in 
“Interesting youth in careers in the Metropolitan Police Department. 


ASSIGNMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


On July 20, 1963, former Police Chief Robert V. Murray issued an order to pre- 
cinct commanding officers reiterating the Department's policy of non-discrimination 
in the assignment to squad cars, police beats and in other personnel actions 


During 1965, Negroes received 24 of 184 promotions. During 1965, there were 
5i5 policemen with the rank of Detective or higher; 60 of these officers were 
-Negroes. Table VIII shows the racial makeup of the Department by precincts. 


Community organizations often inquire about the racial makeup of the following 
units of the Department (Table IX-A and IX=B). 


TABLE LX-A 
CANINE CORPS 
NUMBER’ OK. EMPLOYEES 7 NUMBER OF NEGROES 
1966 1965 1964 1963 1966 1965 1964 1963 
tid 104 97 70 6 6 6 4 


(includes a desk sergeant) 


While staff of the Canine Corps has increased since March 1, 1964, there has 
been no increase in the number of Negro personnel. 


TABLE IX-B 
ACCLDENT INVESTIGATION UNIT 
Employees Assigned Crossing Men 
to cars Negro See cRelien) 
3/6/66 | 70 9 17 (6 Negroes) 
ASE UM ey 69 9 19 
4/1/64 . 67 5 9 
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TABLE VIII 


DISTRIBUTION OF POLICEMEN 


by Precincts 


Negro Percentage 


Number of Employees 


Precinct 
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75 
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136 
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iS Table VIII-A shows the Distribution of Policemen by rank. 
fi 


DISTRIBUTION OF POLICEMEN 
AS_OF MARCH 3, 1966 


ee a ee 
RANK ie NEGRO WHITE TOTAL 
Chief of Police | 1 1 
Deputy: Chief of Police 11 11 
: Inspector i¥7 Ley 
Captain 2 42 | 44 
Lieutenant 3 106 109 
Sergeant 7 PL el3s 
Detective Sergeant 15 cO 25) 
Detective 19 Les TS 
Plainclothesman (wcomp. ) 30 80 110 
Desk Sergeant 5 oy 62 
Technician 9 140 149 
Motorcycle 5 64 6) 
Frivate 426 1522 1948 


TOTAL SVAt 2364 2885 
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The first Negro was assigned to the Accident Investigation Unit on August 20, 1963. 
At the present time, 15 Negroes have either part-time or full-time assignments to 
Accident Investigation Unit cars. 


The following data on Table X represents selected units and divisfions of the 
Department as of March 3, 1964. 


TABLE X 
Number of Employees Number of Negroes Percentage 
Administrative Headquarters 84 5Cincludes two 6.,0 
lieutenants) 
Police Academy 168 39 232 
Detective Division 218 22(includes one Lom 
captain) 
Traffic Division BIT | 16 IfA® 
f Communications & Records ia 10 LO) 
Hibs, Morals Division 47 Ley cp Rey) 
pe | 
a4 Juvenile Bureau (YAD) 58 10 WE 2 
sy Woman's Bureau 32 18 Ho a2 
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Table Xl gives a recapitulation of scout car and patrol wagon crews by race. 
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TABLE XI 
RECAPITULATION OF SCOUT CAR AND PATROL WAGON 
CREWS. BY RACE 
. hs Composition of Mobile Unit Crews 
Precinct Mobile Unit Crews Both White Both Negro Integrated — One-~Man* 
(3 crews for each unit) White Negro 
1966 1963 1966 1963 1966 1963 1966 1963 

1 1g 15 15 ame 4 O l 3 0 0 0 
2 a 18 19 10 7 5 4 3 1 O O 
3 i : 9 6 9 0. O O O 7 “yd 
4 9° 9 p 4 0 2 1 0 4 2 
5 12 3 10 9: 1 0 1 O O 0 
6 ; 12 g 8 # 1 O O O 3 O 
7 18 12 5 12 1 O 1) O Niall 1 
8 18 be 3 a2 O O 0 O 15 O 
9 (15 hs 10 8 2 3 mS 1 0 0 
lo. 15 2 ila 10 1 1 3 i ©) O 
11 24 | 12 11 9 ea 2 2 2 l 6 3 
12 15 9 aS PER Yee ae ec 5 eet 
13 Ve 2 6 5 6 3 O 1 O O 
14 iy 12 SA 4 GEM OT, SPO Me OM Gee 7 a 
Total Tapas eS) mm 107 120 715 1S 24 vl 58 (We 


Note: A written report dated 5/28/63 from Chief Robert V. Murray to Commissioner 
Tobriner shows that in March, 1962 there were a total of two integrated scout 
car and wagon crews and that in May, 1963, there were four integrated crews. 
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*Introduced in 1966, 


Shey 


On January 31, 1965, Owen W. Davis became the first Negro Capt 


ain in the Depart- 
ment and was assigned by Chief Layton as commanding officer of the 


Second Precinct. 


On March 3, 1966, Tilmon B. O'Bryant became the fir 
was assigned to command all plainclothesmen in the 
cincts comprising the Fourth District. Captain O! 


st Negro Detective Captain and 
Sixth, Tenth and Thirteenth Pre- 
Bryant was selected by Chief Layton 


oe 


tet t 


hy 
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fe) as the first Negro Metropolitan Police Department Officer to attend the F.B.I,. Academy 
Lae and was graduated during the summer of 1965. 
ee) 


Table XILindicates a distribution of Suitability for Promotion Ratings to white 
and Negro officers prior to the 1965 promotional examination. 
expressed that being aware of a low Suitability Rating in advan 
factor in the failure of both white and Ne 
examination. In considering relat 
(Fitness, 60%, Written 40%) some o 
test if they fail to receive a 93 
Suitability Ratings are only given 
examination. Of 107 Negro officers 
ination in 1965, 21 (or 19.5% 
white officers applying to ta 
ratings of 91 or above. 


There has been concern 
ce may be a prime 

gro officers to apply to take the written 
1ve weights of the promotional examinations 

fficers feel it useless to apply for the written 

or 95 Suitability Rating or at least a ra tingeOmeuls 
to those officers who apply to take the promotional 
applying to take the biennial promotional exam- 

) received Suitability Ratings of 91 or above. Of 575 

ke the promotional examination, 202 (or 36.5%) received 


It should be noted that earlier government and community practices and attitudes 
resulted in a disproportionately low percentage of Negroes on the Force. This face 
matched with the Department's requirements for minimum in-grade service, has meant 
that comparatively few Negroes currently are eligible for promotion 


a situation that 
is 1mproving but needs continuous aetene1on 


The Chief's Study Committee on Recruitment and Promotions presently is studying 


the 60-40 ratio to determine whether or not it would recommend a change in relative 
weights. 


CRAM COURSES 


Cram Courses were instituted by the Chief of Police in LO 638 
regardless of race in preparing for examinations. It is 
continue to serve as an incentive to Negro officers who h 
prepare for examinations because of apparently limit 


EO assist all “officers 
hoped that this program will 
ave often felt it useless to 

ed opportunity in the past. 


One comment frequently 
"Procedure Manual" of stand 
department. 
and duties of 
facilitated. 


beardabyepolicemotticarset sathicmnecd for a composite 
ards and procedures of various units and divisions of the 
Through ethesManua lmanwot mi cemmcanabecons fully cognizant of all functions 
the entire Department and his transfer to various units is then 
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TABLE XII 


1965 PROMOTIONAL EXAMINATION 
SUITABILITY FOR PROMOTION RATINGS 


RATING _ TOTAL WHITE NEGRO 
95 | a 65 61 | 4 
93 75 69 6 
91 83 1 11 
89 277 67 10 

87 Bi 46 | 15 
85 | 63 54 9 
46 10 

49 5 

24 8 

36 8 

51 19 

1 


Dye) 107 


ASSIGNMENT OF WOMEN 


Policewomen attracted to the Police Department are assigned to the Woman's Bureau. 
The Department's only woman holding the rank of Captain heads the Bureau. The highest 
rank. of Negro persomel is Sergeant. The women of the Bureau are generally well 
educated and possess impressive Sociology and Psychology backgrounds. 


There is a grawing national. consensus of leading policewomen, in consideration of 
equal employment regulations now covering sex, that police departments should make more 
advantageous use of their female personnel by assigning them to various units and 
positions heretofore closed to theme Far example, tneluded in such areas for assign- 
ment might be Communications and Records, the Community Relations Unit, Training 
Division, the new Recruiting Division, Detective Diviston,. public relations, youth work, 
fact finding and investigations in citizens* complaint of misconduct, etc. 


The Department can take the leadership in the encouragement of women to aspire to 
many positions where sex is not a bona tide ctiterion for the assignment, 
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While some encouraging signs are noted in the Department's increase in the per- 
centage of Negro personnel’ in the last year, the majority of Negroes are significantly 
absent from the upper grades, Again, however, it should be noted that earlier racial 
attitudes when combined with the Department's withinegrade service requirements help 
explain this situation, The Council, commends Chief Layton for giving each of the 
Negro Captains supervisory assignments upon their elevation to the rank of Captain. 


Some precincts and units have accelerated efforts to Increase their Negro per- 
sonnel in all assignments and ranks; however, there are still precincts and units 
whose efforts appear sluggish and inconsistent with the policy of the Chief of Police 
and the Commissioners. 


The Council feels that one of the most tangible ways for the Department to ensure 
the public and its employees that it adheres to a policy of fairness and impartiality 
is through its own personnel actions. Therefore, the following recommendations are 
to assist Metropolitan Police in removing any remaining barriers in the assurance of 
equality of opportunity to all of its employees; 

1. The Council underscores the recommendations of the Chief's Study Committee on 

Recruitment and Promotions, the University Neighborhoods Council, the NAACP, 
the Interreligious Committee on Race Kelations and other community groups who 
have urged more effective dispersal of Negro officers to precincts, units, 
and divisions of the department. The Council takes note of some precincts 
like Eight, with Negroes consisting of 4.8% of the officers, Precinct One 
with 7.7% Negroes, Precinct Three with 9.5% Negroes and the Harbor Precinct 
WLEN none: 


It is felt by the Council that the above course of action is urgent and that 
it will provide an expanded pool of Negro officers and facilitate selections 
for assignments to all categories; it will help in recruitment by giving 
Negro employces and prospective applicants for employment the assurance that 
the Department pursues an equal employment policy: and it will evoke greater 
cooperation from the community as it is recognized that the Department has 

a completely integrated force in all geographic sections. 
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In pursuance of the Gommissioners' policy of nondiscrimination on the basis of 
sex, the Department should encourage merit assignments of its women employees 
to non-traditional roles in its various units and divisions. It is believed 
the Department will be rewarded by higher morale, greater efficiency through 
increased employment and promotional opportunities for women and in the 


attraction of more women to the department to fill the large number of 


existing vacancies. 


Special efforts should be made to encourage Negroes to apply for transfer to 
the Harbor Precinct and to the Canine Corps to serve as dog handlers and in 
all ranks of the Corps. Where possible, dog handler teams should be integrated. 


(The Council, in recommendations four through eight restates recommendations 
of the Chief's Study Committee on Recruitment and Promotions.:) 


Preference should be given D. C. residents regarding promotions in the depart- 
ment, as is the present policy of the D. C. Commissioners for other depart- 
ments of District Government. 


The department should consider the feasibility of requiring experience and 
fitness ratings for all officers on an annual basis, instead of as currently 
scheduled as a prerequisite to the biennial written examination, Individual 
officers shouid be supplied a copy of such ratings. Ratings for the two 
prior years would be the prerequisite criteria for promotional examinations 
for a current year. 


The present Manual of the Metropolitan Police Department (Laws and Regulations) 
should be constantly updated to provide the most current amendments and other 
data. The Manual, one of the documents considered by the Department as 
required study for promotional examinations, is not current, 


The Department should prepare a Procedure Manual, possibiy in cooperation 
with the Civil Service Commission. Individual officers and the entire 
Department would benefit through an expanded knowledge of standardized 
procedures of every unit and division of the department, including the 
duties of each position, 


Such a Manual could be used by the Civil Service Commission in the selection 
of procedure: questions for the biennial written test. 


Officers who are assigned to the most densely populated precincts where 
arrests and tensions are high should be those officers who are compassionately 
sensitive to the concerns of those areas and who are keenly aware of changing 
times. 


The Department should establish a flexible system of rotation of its officers 
among the precincts and its various units and divisions, An officer who is 
allowed to serve in only one precinct or division over a period of years often 
receives a warped, stereotyped picture of the total community he serves and in 
addition, may build a feeling of false security or insecurity depending upon 
the area served. 
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Rotation may afford an officer a well rounded education as to the various 
functions and responsibilities of the Department and, hence, he is able to be 
of greater efficiency to the Department and to the Community. This rotation 
system, however, must be consistent with the Department's efforts to develop 
the essential personal relationship between the police officer and the 
neighborhood residents. 


10. Administrative Headquarters should be a model for the rest of the Department 
with respect to equal employment, Negroes are now 6.0% of the Headquarters 
staff. This is a beginning; however, there is substantial room for improve- 
ment, 


It.. As a criterion for suitability for promotion, emphasis shduld be 
placed on seeking cocperation of citizens in their protection and in pre- 
venting arrests as a deterrent to crime. Officers exhibiting this type of 
performance should be given encouragement by the Department through increased 
Opportunities for advancement. The Council sees this as a more important 
evaluative criterion than volume of arrests. 


COMMUNTTY RELATIONS 


Police and community groups are increasing their efforts in developing sound 
community relations programs. An increasing number of officers, precincts and units 
have made impressive efforts toward community relations. 


The list below represents but a few of the efforts of the police. 


The First Local Institute on Police-Community Relations, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in cooperation with Metropolitan Police Department 
and Council on Human Relations was held during 1965. Over 90 officers participated. 


The Repayers Club, the Fourth Precinct and its Advisory Council have assisted 
former hopeless men known as the Repayers Club with:serious police records, toward 
rehabilitation and employment. Vocational counselling and athletic programs were 
included. The Precinct Captain was umpire during a baseball game between Police and 
Repayers Club members. 


Law Observance in the Schools was organized by the Community Relations Unit and 
other officials in cooperation with the D. C. Sehools, Sixth grade pupils of 20 
schools in the Ninth Precinct were introduced to various facets of police work, 
There were tours, films, and friendly discussions, 


Operation Communication is sponsored by the Community Relations Unit in coopera: 
tion with Precinct Advisory Councils to encourage Police-Community cooperation in 
emergencies such as the loss of a child, a rabid dog on the loose, homelessness due 
to fires and in community. tension crises. 


Thanksgiving, Christmas and other holidays are observed in most of the precincts 
by special programs and parties for and, lately, with neighborhood children in coopera- 
tion with the Advisory Councils. Special continuing efforts to help the needy were 
noted in the Second, Fourth, Tenth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth Precincts. 
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Precinct Advisory Councils, Civic and Citizens Association - Regular attendance 
and participation of Precinct police at monthly meetings. Also Police Field Day, Open 
House of several precincts, units and divisions, including Traffic, Canine Corps, 


Harbor Precinct, and others. 


Police Reserve Corps - Over 100 volunteer police in the 14th Precinct. Private 


Pennock C, Hammond, 13th Precinct, was Reservist of the year for 1965. Reserve Corps 
men relieve Police Officers of many hours of duty. 


Referral of First Offenders ~- 14th Precinct in cooperation with Precinct Citizens 
Council refers first offenders among youth to clergy and other responsible citizens of 
the community for counselling and guidance in their development as useful citizens. 

Of 204 referrals (via Form 379) by the Captain over an eight month period, only six 
were repeaters. 


In spite of the many positive programs, the Council's data regarding citizens and 
police reveals there are still members of the force who have residual attitudes, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, that militate against effective community cooperation. 
Examples include usage of trite worn out expressions such as "Move on"; provoking 
hostility instead of friendliness in a crowd by the use of Trigger Words such as 
"Boy", “Your kind", etc.3; or failing to comply with departmental orders, such as the 
Youth Aid Division Order directing every member of the Department to use all remedial 
influence he can bring to bear before exercising the power of arrest in the case of 
Amitiven -e. 


The Metropolitan Police Department is experiencing many paradoxes in police- 
community relations, There may be a whole precinct or unit that enjoys the highest 
confidence and cooperation of the community. At the same time, there may be 
individual officers in the same precincts or units who are considered with contempt, 
resentment and distrust, Often these feelings are mutual between officers and 
Spercen ss 


The Council believes that wholesome community relations and human relations 
attitudessare not™the job of one) or two police officers, or of onevunit, ~ithey must 
be the daily responsibility and goal of every man on the force. 


It is regrettable that the dedication and efforts of hundreds of officers who are 
attempting to build positive programs in community relations are often undermined by 
the miscalculated actions of a few. Yet these challenges often have led to even greater 
efforts on the part of many police to win the cooperation of the community. 


Recognizing many of its shortcomings, the Department has greatly accelerated its 
efforts during the past few years to win the support and confidence of the public. 
Nevertheless, Washington manifests the problem of many urban areas, in that frequent 
prejudicial remarks and acts, sometimes by design and often by inadvertence, continue 
to undermine the confidence of the affected citizen. In addition, the news of such 
acts swiftly spreads to fan the fiames of unrest, tension and even violence, Equally 
dangerous, unfortunately, is the wild rumor based on no actual incident. Unless 
decisive action is taken within the Department about such problems, frustrations may 
grow and morale may be undermined among members of the force. 
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In 1963, the former;Chief of Police agreed that more positive human relations pre. 
grams were needed, and informed the Council of his wish to establish a Police-Gommnitry - 
Relations Unit. Community organizations such as the Washington Urban League, the 
National. Conference of Christians and Jews and the NAACP readily came to the aid-of ‘the 
Department.. In January, 1964, these organizations paid. the expenses of their respective 
Executive Directors (Sterling Tucker, Russell L. Bradley and Edward Hailes) to join 
with staff of the Council on Human Relations and the Police Department's Training 
Director to travel to several cities to study community relations programs. Calvin 
Rolark, a public relations consultant, joined the group in Philadelphia, 


Following the report of the Committee, a Police-Community Relations Unit was 
established ‘by. tire Chief in’*Septemher 1964, with Deputy Chief Goerge R. Walrodt as its 
director: 


The study committee”’s suggested guidelines for the unit include: 


a. Communication = keeping lines of communication open between the Police 
Department and all segments of the community it serves. 


bo: Advising other Departments, Units and Divisions - to encourage the develop- 
ment of sensitivities and of positive programs of human relations and 
community relations in all police units having contact with the public.. 
The Unit should annually evaluate the program in community relations of 
such department subdivisions. 


c. Liaison with Community Groups » to be a primary liaison for the Department 
with civil rights groups as well as business, “religious, educational and 
other community groups, The Unit will assist precinct commanding officers 
in their cooperation with Precinct Advisory Councils. 


d. Demonstrations ~ to be involved in police planning and handling of demon-~ 
strations and to serve as liaison with the leadership of such demonst®ations 

e. Tension Control - to receive and investigate all reports of possible inter- 
group tensions and to assist the Department and other public and private 
agencies in ameliorating tensions, The unit should be authorized and 
encouraged to initiate meetings, discussions of special problems and 
tensions anywhere in the District. on its own judgment, with notification 
to the proper Inspectors, Deputies and Captains. 


f. Chief's Committee - to be represented on the Chief's Committee on 
Police-Community. Relations, 


g- Public Relations + to serve the Department by: 
(i) Cooperating with news media.in reporting community relations programs 
of the Police Department. 


(2) Publishing and disseminating brochures and other community relations 
materials, 
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(3) Cooperating with the community in accepting public speaking engage- 
ments and assisting in arranging speaking assignments for other 
pola cegotticers: 


(4) Arranging guided tours of the Metropolitan Police Department. 
(5) Arranging and participating in special events. 


In 1962, the Commissioners' Crime Council in its report recommended the establish- 
ment of a Chief's Committee on Police-Community Relations. In April, 1964, with the 
recommendation of Chief Murray, Commissioner and Board President Walter N. Tobriner 
appointed a Chief's Committee on Police-Community Relations. Its 25 members, rep- 
resenting varied racial, religious and community interests, were instructed by the 
Commissioner to advise the Chief of Police in the improvement of Police-Community 
Relations... George &.C, Hayes, a Negro and former Public Utilities Commission Chairman 
and F. Joseph Donohue, a former District Commissioner and Caucasian, were named as 
co-chairman, 


Deputy Chief Wallrodt and Chief Murray both retired in late 1964 due to dis- 
ability. The Community Relations Unit and the Chief's Committee had been floundering 
for. want of departmental direction. Almost tow years later with a new Chief and a 
new Director, the Unit still lacks direction. To date, of several recommendations of 
the original study committee, three have been reasonably implemented: liaison with 
community groups, public speaking engagements, and representation on the Chief's 
Committee. Budgetary limitations, lack of adequate staff and departmental direction 
seem to be the major problems, 


However, many community organizations are beginning to cooperate with the Unit's 
newly appointed Deputy Ghief Howard F,. Mowry as well as its Inspector, George E. Causey. 
The Unit has managed to hold meetings with many community organizations, help 
establish Operation Communication, sponsor tours. for youthful visitors and ease 
tensions through its increasing rapport with the community. Stronger.and more,ciear-cut 
directions from the Chief are needed by the Unit if it ig-to properly assist him in 
promoting effective police-community relations. 


In the Chief's Committee's December, 1965 meeting, fourteen Precinct Advisory 
Council Chairmen were sworn in as members of the Committee. Their tenure will be 
consistent with their tenure as Precinct Council Chairmen. In January, 1966, sub-commit- 
tees: were appointed to meet with police officials responsible for various units and 
"to begin a continuing discussion on encouraging better relationships" between 
police and community. 


CITIZEN COMPLAINTS OF MISCONDUCT 


Even while Chief John B, Layton and his predecessor have both sought to improve 
relations between the police and community, the Department, like jurisdictions of many 
urban areas, finds it difficult to overcome the hostility which runs high in its 
densely populated precincts, where unemployment, housing problems, lack of recreational 
outlets and constant arrests are of serious concern. There are fewer citizen com- 
plaints, however, where citizens’ confidence in the police is high. Complaints mount 
as do incidents of citizen hostility to police, when this confidence is absent. 
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It is the belief of the Council that recruitment of Negroes is greatly affected 
by the problem of complaints of police misconduct against Negro citizens. 


Following the recommendation of the American Civil Liberties Union that a Complaint 
Review Board be established in the District, the Commissioners, in consultation with 
the Chief's Committee on Police-Community Relations, the Council on Human Relations 
and the Chief of Police, expanded and revitalized the rather obscure Complaint Review 
Board which had been in existence since 1953. 


he expanded Citizen Board began under Order No. 65-798, dated June 11, 1965 
Chairman of the Board is Irving Ferman, a vice president of a manufacturing firm and 
former counsel for the American Civil Liberties Union. Other members are Dr. R. Frank 
Jones, former head of the Council on Human Relations; Edmund B. Campbell, a partner 
in the Washington firm of Douglas, Obear and Campbell; Dr. Stanton Wormley, acting 
president, Howard University and Floyd D. Akers, a member of the former three man 
veard. 


Neither the formal or informal complaint procedures precludes a complainant 
from discussing his concern personally and informally with his precinct commanding 
officer, with the Community Relations Unit or with other officials of the Police 
Department. Complaints of misconduct usually cover charges of physical brutality, 
verbal abuse, harrassment, illegal search or arrest. 


Between August 1, 1965 and December 31, 1965, the Office of the Secretary to the 
Board of Commissioners received 24 formal sworn complaints. Two additional were 
received between January 1, 1966 and March 1. Copies of a complaint are distributed 
by the Secretary to members of the Complaint Review Board within 24 to 48 hours. 
Nineteen complaints have been heard by the Board. The Commissioners! first annual 
report relative to an analysis and disposition of citizen (formal) complaints of 
police misconduct is anticipated shortly. 


Even though a complaint is withdrawn the Complaint Review Board writes the com- 
plainant to appear before it, in order to dispel any possibility of police coercion 
in complaint withdrawal. 


Although the Council is not involved in the actual processing of citizens com-- 
plaints of police misconduct per se, many persons do contact the Council seeking advice 
on how to proceed with complaints. The experience of the Council with such inquiries 
is that the majority of complaints received .come from the Tenth and Thirteenth Pre- 
cincts. Similar data on formal complaints filed with the Secretary's office and 
referred to the Complaint Review Board show the majority of complaints coming from 
the Tenth Precinct, with the Thirteenth and Ninth running a close second. 


Citizens may file formal complaints in Room 509, of the District Building with 
Mr. Emanuel Crupi. However, to facilitate filing, citizens may request complaint 
forms by mail or by calling Mr. Crupi's office on 629-4441, or NA 8-6000, Ext. 44%. 
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In an increasing number of cities there is discussion regarding the merits of a 
citizens Complaint Review Board. Three cities, Philadelphia, Rochester, (New York) and 
Denver have such Boards in addition to Washington. In all cities that have had 
experience with such Review Boards, the civilian Mayors or Police Commissioner have 
expressed satisfaction with the Board and the caliber of persons appointedito it. 


The Council believes Complaint Review Boards are heipful for the following 
reasons: 


1% They perform a great service in helping to eliminate those occasional 
policemen who do not bring honor to the badge they wear. 


2. They provide a prompt, free method for any citizen to have his complaint 
against police action heard by an agency outside of the Department. 


3. They ensure the right of both police and citizen through an impartial 
board of citizens who serve without pay. 


4, They discourage the filing of complaints that are knowingly false and with 
malicious intent. 


5. The public is better informed as to charges and investigative findings; 
therefore, public confidence is strengthened. 


Some of the merits of Washington's new Complaint Procedure are that: 


1. It gives a choice of filing a complaint informally with the Police Depart- 
-ment or formally with the Commissioners. 


2. Disciplinary action may first originate with the Chief of Police. 


3. In lieu of disciplinary action initiated by the Chief, the Complaint 
Review Board may recommend to dismiss a complaint or may hold a hearing, 


4. The Chief of Police reports to the Commissioners on his disposition of the 
Complaint Review Board's recommendation and of the results of anvVelcral 
Board action relative to complaints filed under this procedure. 


‘5. Formal complaints may only be dismissed by action of the Commissioners. 


6. Annual reports shail be made public as to the character, status and dis- 
position of complaints filed with the Secretary to the Board of Commissioners. 


7. Prosecution on charges of making false or fictitious reports can only be 
recommended to the Corporation Council by the Commissioners. 


It is the hope of the Council that citizens groups will assist in making known 
to the public its rights and responsibilities under the revised complaint system. 
Citizens who feel aggrieved will be less inclined toward assaults on poli cesotricers 
or to ''take matters into their own hands" if they know that an effective grievance 
procedure is available to them. 
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Referring to a tense situation in the Tenth Precinct during the summer of 1965, 
Chief Layton in September, reaffirmed the policy of the Department of complete impartia- 
lity and fairness in the treatment of citizens and in the exercise of law enforcement 
activities... "In all situations", he said, "it is our aim to‘be firm but fair and 
courteous in the administration of the law''. 


ARRESTS 


Table -XLII shows the number of arrests by precincts in 1965. Table XIV shows 
arrests by sex, race and nativity in 1965. Approximately 3.2% of the total juvenile 
population and 20% of the adult population are involved in arrests; hence, the large 
number of arrestsindicates repeaters. 


CARDOZA AREA 


One of the major ghetto areas in the District of Columbia is the Cardoza area.. 


The area comprises the Tenth, ‘Thirteenth and a portion of the Second Precinct. 


The Cardoza area extends roughly from New York Avenue on the South to Spring 
Read on the North, Sixteenth Street on the West to New Jersey Avenue, Seventh Street 
and Warder Street on the East. 


The Cardoza area has a total population of 104,278 with a Negro ratio of 724. 
The delinquency rate in the area is 60,6% per 1,000 youths. Total arrests during 
1964 were 91,046 among adults and 1,108 juvenile arrests. 


District housing evictions run high in the Cardoza area, 


of 5,100 Cardoza area job applicants interviewed by the Cardoza Area employment 
supervisor, Norman Holmes, approximately 85% of the male applicants and 10% of the 
female applicants had police records. Employers, Mr. Holmes reports, were unwilling 
to hire them even in the-most menial jobs. 


The problems are most serious in Neighborhood Development Center No. 2, an area 
of roughly one square mile--S on the sauth; Harvard on the north; 16th Street as the 
western boundary and Georgia Avenue as the eastern boundary. Approximately 43,000 
»yersons reside in this area. Sixty percent of the 1,752 families with less than 
$3,000.00 income live in three tracts: 37, 43 and 44. Many of the persons in the 
area are displacees of Urban Renewal or Commercial Zoining in other parts of the city. 
Living space seems to shrink as more and more living quarters give way to commercial 
ventures, reports Warren Jones, director of the Center. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE BOYS' CLUB 
One hundred and fifty members of the Metropolitan Police Department are "alumni" 
of the Metropolitan Police Boys! Club, 


Because of the Club's former all-white policy the Commissioners, in 1961, banned 
police officers soliciting of memberships. However, in 1962, the Metropolitan Police 
Boys' Club dropped its racially restrictive policy and today, with a membership of 
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ant ARRUSTS BY PRECINCTS 
1965 
A JUVENILE* TOTAL OF ALL '65 
‘A PRECINCTS ARRESTS ARRESTS POPULATION 
erat: 1 530 46,177 10,682 
4 2 502 35,502 45,061 
ea" 3 129 40,619 33,940 
A 4 135 11,112 7,480 
he 5 456 19,140 45,222 
Rei 
Pe 6 360 13,2894 65,156 
7 87 30, 406 32,664 
8 66 13,529 63,629 
z 
ball 
9 611 39,466 82,256 
10 523 39,422 79 ule 
11 479 16,193 102,939 
2 352 19,037 63,497 
13 457 30,980 51,838 
14 515 19,035 80,474 
Harbor Precinct 9) 59 
Other in OG? Ie OSiL 
TOTAL 6, 264 546, 802 / 763,956 
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1965 ARRESTS BY 
SEX, COLOR AND NATIVITY 
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over 9,000 boys, the Metropolitan Police Boys' Club is completely integrated. It 
accepts any youth in the District of Columbia between the ages of six and 18 without 
charge. There are Club locations in three sections of the city and a fourth one, to 
include such facilities as a recreation hall, TV room, crafts shop, dressing room and 
showers, will be constructed soon, 


Through PAT (Police Athletic Teams), a new branch of Metropolitan Police Boys! 
Club, programs are underway for organized basketball, baseball, football and track 
teams to be located in every police precinct. In each precinct, there is an organized 
unit of both assigned and volunteer, trained and experienced police officers to coach 
and provide guidance and other services to youth. The program is intended primarily 
for underprivileged youth and offers them direct contact with police officers able 
to impart their knowledge and experience in a friendly manner. 


Uniforms and equipment are provided for athletics and over one hundred police 
officers have volunteered their services. Police Athletic Teams also seek community 
volunteers who will be paid $50.00 to $75.00 per month plus uniforms and transportation. 


Included among the programming of the Metropolitan Police Boys! Club are 
vocational instructional programs, tours and summer camping in St, Mary's County, 
Maryland. Camping facilities were integrated in 1963 and the Boys Club Director, 

Lt. Cook, has reported that no problems have been encountered. Cogt-free physical 
examinations are conducted by doctors and dentists prior to camping and strenuous 
athletic activities. The Club also has a 100-member band with uniform and instruments 
provided and with awards for excellence, as judged by the U.S, Marine Band and a 
60-member Drum and Bugle Corps. 


The Metropolitan Police Boys' Club hopes the present membership drive will 
permit an increase in its ranks to 15,000 boys. 


APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC VEHICLE OPERATOR'S LICENSE - PD 403 (Hacker's License) 


During 1964, the Council received complaints that identification by race was 
included on the application form for public vehicle operators licenses. After several 
months of study and negotiations on the part of the Council and the Police Department's 
Traffic Division, the Department has agreed to drop the requirement of Race as an 
identification for applicants. New forms do not refer to race. 


COLOR OF UNIFORM 


The uniform is an important part of the image of the department. Many juris- 
dictions are sprucing up their uniforms ~- by design, by color and by function, 


Another factor is the similarity of the police uniform to those of “special” 
police and building guards. There have been evidences of rather tense situations 
because of mistaken identity. The Metropolitan Police uniform lacks the distinctive- 
néssstosensure thatetheses problemsgwil lenotsoccur 4eain ee Lueres scems | COBDen alm 
creasing desire among citizens and police officers for a uniform that is different 
from the present one. 
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CITIZENS INFORMATION SERVICE 

In contrast to some of the less encouraging data in this report there is evidence 
that constructive and responsible steps are being taken by groups of people living in 
the high crime precincts. 


One of these is the proposal for a Citizens Information Service to be located near 
the U.S. Attorney's office in the Court of General Sessions which will handle the 
thousands of complaints made to that office which do not involve criminal matters 


This proposal has been drawn up by a group of residents, primarily from the 
Cardoza area, who see the new service as a way to improve the relations between 
local precinct policemen and people living in the community. The plan states, in 
part: 


"Most of the people who presently find their way to the counter are sent 
by local precinct policemen. This is, in most cases, the only resource 
a policeman has. But sending 14,000 citizens to the D.A.'s office where 
help is not obtainable does little to improve police-~community relations, 
or the image of the policeman. We assume that the Citizens Information 
Service can help to change this image. A complainant who is helped will 
have a better attitude toward the police officer on the beat who sent 


him in the first place -- and his neighbors, and their neighbors, will 
learn about it. The policeman will be provided with a small pad of 
referral slips. It is hoped that these referrals will help to increase 


the respect and confidence of the community 


Desk sergeants, patrolmen, detectives and motor policemen can all be 
relieved of having to deal directly with many of the non-criminal problems 
presented to them by citizens who have nowhere to turn, and whicholt.1S5eno0c 
their job, to, handle in the first) place 


The task force feels that real and lasting improvement in the relations 
between citizens and the police in disadvantaged neighborhoods will only 
come about by improvement at the neighborhood level. If the service is 
used in conjunction with other efforts being conducted with Chief Layton 
and Deputy Chief Mowry, the District may see a new development of 
cooperation with the police." 


Rolesotethes Chier oLrerolice 


The Council, on July 17, 1963, in its recommendations to the former Chief of 


Police, stated: . "The police executive is responsible for seeing that his policies 
are flexible, firm and followed." Every officer should be aware of policies, pra- 


ctices and his responsibilities in law enforcement." 

The Chief of Police must take all possibile steps to erase any doubts as to his 
vigorous and unswerving support for improvement efforts in the community relations 
area. 


5 “8\5) & 


In furtherance of the Council's position in this regard, the Council endorses the 
recent statement by Chief John B. Layton that: "The needed direction, encouragement 
and controls (for improvement in the community relations field) must be generated in 
the Chief's office and work their way to the man on the beat through all of the 
supervisory levels." 


Each member of the Department must be convinced that his tenure and his opportuni- 
ties for promotion and advancement are linked to his compliance with the Chief's policy 
orders. 

i / ) 

In offering these proposals, the Council is well aware of the Department's 
crucial recruitment problems. The recommendations are offered to encourage more 
sensitivity in winning the cooperation and respect of the community, 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING POLICE-COMMUNITY RELATIONS: 


1. Guidance and encouragement must be accompanied by firm orders from the 
Chief...Resistance to the Department's policies must, if other steps 
fail, be dealt with by punitive measures, including reassignments and 
dismissals. 


2. It was the recommendation of the Study Committee in evaluating the success 
of the Police Community Relations Unit, that it be expanded with personnel 
assigned to each of the Precincts to advise and assist Commanding Officers 
in effecting wholesome police-community relations programs. The inter- 
religious Committee on Race made a similar recommendation recently. The 
Council endorese this suggestion and hopes it will be implemented in the 
very near future. An alternate proposal is to add one man to the Unit for 
daily visits to all precincts. Later, the liaison work could be strengthened 
by again expanding and assigning two men to the precinct visits. It is 
also recommended that other personnel for the unit include a civilian 
professional consultant with training in sociology or psychology as well 
as a Public Relations Consultant. 


3. The Council further recommends that the Community Relations Unit be given 
additional responsibility of serving as a Human Relations agency for its 
entire force. This would mean advising and assisting the Chief in the 
development of programs to encourage and promote understanding among 
Vari ousmracialjareliei olussandeethnicsmemberspot sties forces 


4. The department should initiate and encourage more friendly contacts 
between police and community in informal matters unrelated to arrests. 
It is also suggested that the Precincts and Units encourage use of their 
facilities as community centers for forums, meetings, recreational and 
social activities for both youth and adults. 
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5. The Council recommends the sponsorship of citywide and precinct Police-Community 
Relations Institutes as recommended for i966 by the Community Relations Unit < 
and the Training Division. 


6. As suggested by the NAACP, the Department needs to make available to the 
general public, through posters in Precinct station houses, pamphlets and 
general news media, the rights and responsibilities of the accused in 
matters of arrest. 


7. The Council feels that the concerns expressed about the present police 
uniform are psychologically significant enough to be given serious 
consideration, It recommends that the Department re-study its uniform as 
to color, function and design. 


&® The Council believes that a Citizens Referral Service as discussed on 
page 34, would be a highly worthwhile project in reducing tensions and 
recommends its adoption. This plan has been endorsed by Commissioner 
Walter N. Tobriner. 


9. The Councii recommends that the Department seek funds for the organization 
of a Junior Police program, The goal of such a program would be to combat 
juvenile delinquency by motivating youth toward pledges of good conduct, 
toward obeying pedestrian traffic regulations and in developing friendly 
relations with the Law enforcement officer. Such programs could reach 
thousands of youth through special radio and television programs directed 
to them. Printed oaths and pledges, precinct youth meetings, tours of the 
Department could be a part of the program. The program might be sponsored 
by the Community Relations Unit, the Metropolitan Police Boys' Club and/or 
the Youth Aid Division. Replicas of squad cars, precinct station houses, 
Junior Police uniforms or badges might be included as special incentive 
awards for good behavior or for cooperation with the police. 


10. To further improve the Citizen Complaint Procedure, the Council suggests(A) 
establishment of a Complaint Investigative Staff responsible to the Chief 
of Police. This staff would be headed by a civilian or ranking police 
officer, serving as a special assistant to the Chief of Police. This 
procedure would be similar to the operations of the new Attorney - 
investigator post under the Board of Commissioners. This plan would, of 
course, require budgetary approval by Congress. 


The staff of mixed civilians and police (including women) would investigate 
and report to the Chief of Police through the Director on all complaints 
referred by the Chief - whether coming from the Complaint Review Board or 
from other sources. 

OR 


(B) Civilian Investigator Responsible to the Complaint R Review Board 


ee ee Or) EEE me rnc 


Such investigator would investigate and report to the Complaint Review 
Board on ali formal complaints referred to it by that Board, 
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SUMMARY OF AVAILABLE INFORMATION AS TO THE CIRCUMSTANCES 


SURROUNDING THE DEATH OF ALFRED TILLMAN 
ae UE RED LT LLLMAN 


Alfred William Tillman was a 55 year old citizen who lived at 622 - 7th 
street, N.E., in the District of ‘Columbia. .On the night of Friday, July 26,. 
he was booked at the ninth precinct on a charge of drunkedness, Later that 
same night he was sent by police from the precinct to D. C. General Hospital, 
where, on July 30, he died of head and neck injuries. Captain Trotter of the 
ninth precinct was quoted in a news story in the Washington Afro-American of 
August 3 as stating that inte uae no violence in the precinct buLiding between 
Mr..Tillman and any police officer, and that the police did not know he had 
been injured. A similar police position was quoted in a Washington Post story 
on the same day. The publicly-known circumstances surrounding Mr. Tillman's 
death led members of Washington CORE to make inquiries into the matter. The 
following information has been assembled to date. 

Ly Alfred Tillman worked as usual on Friday, July 26, at the Alexandria 
Lumber Corp., in Alexandria, Virginia, where he was a foreman. The Vice- 
President of that firm stated that his inquiries led him to believe that Till- 
man did not receive any injuries while at work on July 26, and that fellow 
employees noticed nothing unusual about his conduct or appearance that day. 
(He also stated that detectives of the D.C. Police Department had made in- 
quiries at his premises upon the stated theory that Tillman had been injured 
during the day while at work.) 

25 About 7 P.M. on July 26, Tillman briefly visited a Eriend, Mr eA eat 
his home in the 1600 block of A Street, N..E., and remained about ten minutes. 
Mr. A. states that during his visit, Tillman "was completely normal and without 
any indication of having anything to drink. There were no visible marks on 
him."' Also present at this time were Mr. A's grown son and a friend of the 
family, both of whose observations were the same as Mr. A's. 

Sh From about 8:30 until the time of his arrest, Mr. Tillman was, except 
for one short interval, in the company of Mrs. G. of Lexington Place, N.E., 
Mrs. G's children aaa a friend of the family were also present. At the time 
of Mr. Tillman's arrest by two police officers who arrived in a scout car, 


Mr. Tillman was leaning over Mrs. G's car speaking to her. (The Afro-American 
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story of August 3 attributed to Captain Trotter the statement that the 
arresting officers were responding to a telephone complaint concerning a 
drunken driver.) In the fifteen minutes before this time, both Mr. Tillman 
and Mrs. G had had difficulty with Mr. Tillman's son's car, which had just 
been pushed to the curb facing the wrong way on a one-way street because 

it had stalled and would not start again. After some discussion with the 
police, in the course of which a friend of Mrs..G started Mr. Tillman's 
son's car by use of a jumper wire attached to the battery of Mrs..G's car, 
Tillman got into the rear seat of the scout car. As the police car drove 
away with the two officers sitting in front, Mr. Tillman was seen to be 
smoking a cigarette. All of Mr. Tillman's conduct while in the street prior 
to his arrest had also been observed by Mrs. B., who was seated on the front 
porch of her home. Both Mr. A and Mrs. G stated that Mr. Tillman stammered 
when speaking and, when excited, was virtually impossible to understand. 
Mrs. G can give no other explanation for a police belief that Mr. Tillman 
was drunk when arrested. 

4. Mrs. G arrived at the ninth precinct at approximately 10 P.M. Mr, 
‘Tillman had already been booked when she arrived. She stood at the counter 
waiting to speak to one of the officers who had arrested Tillman. This 
officer was visible to her in an adjacent room. The officer was heard by 
Mrs. G to shout "Get up" a number of times. -The next time she looked in 
this direction she saw Mr. Tillman, bleeding from the nose, raise himself 
off the floor onto his knees. She did not see him rise to his feet. Mrs. 
G's line of vision into the room where she saw Mr. Tillman and the one 
arresting officer prevented her from determining whether any other police 
officers were in that room and she was also unable to see Mr. Tillman while 
he was on the floor. Mrs. G then left the station and contacted Mrs. Tillman. 
ey Mr. C saw a man lying on the floor of the ninth precinct being beaten 
by a police officer on the night of July 26. The time to the best of Mr. C's 
recollection was about 9:30. .The man on the floor was on his side and was 
not seen to speak or move of his own volition. .The police officer beating 


the prostrate man was hitting him with his fist on the side of the face and 
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shouting in an angry voice. This police officer was, to Mr. C's recollec- 
tion, of medium height, had broad shoulders, about 175 pounds, and had thinning 
blond hair. Two other police officers were standing near the prostrate man's 
head, one of whom from time to time rolled the man onto his back by pulling 

on his arm and asked him questions. (Still two other officers came into the 
room while the beating was taking place.) There was blood on the floor around 
the prostrate man's head and he appeared to be bleeding from the nostrils. 

Mr. C has identified the man he saw being beaten as Alfred Tillman. 

On Mr. D saw a man being beaten while lying on the floor of the ninth 
precinct the night of July 26. Mr. -D thinks he could probably identify the 
victim, but no attempt has yet been made to have him do so. Mr. D is not 
aware of Tillman's death and was not cooperative when interviewed. 

Lis According to persons who visited Mr..Tillman at the hospital, he was 
totally paralyzed from the neck down as the result of his injuries. He was 
also under heavy sedation. Consequently, he said little to his visitors. The 
only statement that is now available that Mr. Tillman made while in the hospital 
concerning his injuries was one made to Mr. E that "They beat me." There was 
no elaboration by Mr. Tillman. 

8. While an autopsy was performed upon Tillman on August 1, no inquest has 
yet been set (as of Thursday, August 8). 

eke On Sunday, August 4, a statement was made by a member of the Homicide 
Squad which would suggest that he believed that Tillman had been injured in 
the precinct in the course of resisting arrest. It is not known whether this 
or the earlier statements of Captain Trotter reflect the police view of when 
and how Alfred Tillman received his fatal injuries. 

Le There is independent evidence placing both Mr..C and Mr. D in a posi- 
tion to see what occurred inside the precinct about the time that Mr. Tillman 


was booked. 
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COMMENTS 
i, Available information suggests that at least six police officers were 


involved in the violence inflicted upon Tillman that was observed by the 
known witnesses. The names of the officers present at the time in question 
could easily be determined by an official inquiry. (Some information in 
this connection is available, but it would not be appropriate to mention 


any names without the full information available only from official records.) 


Ze Certainly Captain Trotter spoke to some, and probably all, of the 
officers present at the precinct during Tillman's custody there before he 


stated that no acts of violence occurred involving Tillman at the precinct. 


On The known investigations of the Homicide Squad have proceeded upon _ 
the assumption that Tillman received his injuries pfior to his arrest. Mrs. G 
has, however, been contacted by this Squad and related her observations to 
them. The Homicidaedued has not contacted Mr. C or Mr..D, both of whom would 
have been immediately contacted had the Squad been investigating the possi- 
bility that Tillman was injured at eae Precinet. Even apart from sae w@eee 


.; 


that the Squad has talked with Mrs. GC, it is difficult to understand how a 
& 
competent investigation could have apparently ignored the obvious inference 


that arises from the bare circumstances of Tillman's death. 


4. Any officer who originally reported that no violence occurred at the 
precinct and who subsequently stated that Tillman was injured by officers 
protecting themselves or effecting an arrest could no longer be considered 


a reliable witness. 


OF Any shift in the police version of the cause of Tillman' death, such 


as that suggested in paragraph 4 above, would necessarily mean that a group 


of officers had by prearrangement misstated the facts originally. 
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ANNUAL REPORT « 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS DIVISION 


The 


COMMUNITY 


and 


JeAGHO AUC &, 


Working 


TOGETHER 


BISCAT VE Ake solos 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Officer JACK NEVERSON JR. directs a demonstration 
of police equipment and K-9 dogs. Over one hundred of 
these demonstrations were staged for students during 
the past year. 


Captain HERBERT S. TAYLOR presents qa 
commerative plaque to Inspector VERNON 
H. CULPEPPER at a reception held in 
honor of the latter’s retirement. 


Fingerprint analyst EDWARD DION JR. demonstrates 
identification techniques to Sister FRANCIS of St. 
Gabriel’s School as her students look on. More than two 
thousand youths participated in tours of Headquarters 
during the past year. 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of the 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


DIVISION 
METROPOLITAN POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


July 15, 1968 
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CAPTAIN HERBERT S. TAYLOR 


ACTING DIRECTOR 


SOURCES 


Quote by Mr. Patrick V. Murphy from speech at Police Community Relations 
Seminar at Airlie House, Warrenton, Virginia, on February 18, 1968. 


Quote by Chief John B. Layton from speech at Police Community Relations 
Seminar at Airlie House, Warrenton, Virginia, on February 19, 1968. 


Quote by Captain Herbert S. Taylor from speech at the National Police 
Community Relations Seminar at St. Louis, Missouri, on January 9, 1968. 


Statistical Data derived from monthly reports forwarded by Precinct and 
Division Commanders and from the files of the Community Relations Division. 


Photographs supplied by the Metropolitan Police Department Identification 
Bureau. 
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Fiscal Year 1968 encompassed a period of intensified 
community relations efforts within the Metropolitan 
Police Department, stimulated by critical requirements 
to cope with degrees of social turmoil heretofore un- 
known to the District of Columbia. Responsible ‘offi- 
cials became aware of a widening gulf between the 
Police Department and a significant portion of the cit- 
izens it was sworn to serve. The Community Relations 
staff had traditionally, since its organization in 1964, 
been geared toward such tasks as mediating disputes over 
alley football games; confronting pickets at a police 
station; containing groups of youths throwing an occa- 
sional brick at motorists; or monitoring reports of 
attendance by police officials at meetings of citizens 
where such civic ills as abandoned automobiles, litter 
and infrequent police patrols were the likely topics of 
discussion. 
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On the morning of August 1, 1967, this staff was aroused 
to go forth and survey stretches of business thorough- 
fares with real broken show windows. After interviews 
with the traditional civic leaders, who were as void of 
any real insight into the psyche of the youth gangs in- 
volved as were the officers, it became apparent that 
police-community relations in Washington, D. C. were on 
the threshold: of a new era. This concern was well founded. 
The first of August damage was minor. A large number of 
youth responsible were apprehended. But framed against 
a destructive riot in Newark, New Jersey two weeks earlier and the even 
more extensive ruins still smoldering in Detriot from the week past, this 
minor D. C. disturbance seemed obviously to portend a foreboding of ill. 
Before the July 1, 1968 end of the fiscal year there were to be genuine 
confrontations on the streets of Washington with millions of dollars in 
damage, and numerous directly related injuries and deaths. 


There were other factors heralding necessary innovations 
throughout the police-community relations outlook. Within the year the 
three police officials previously looked upon as community relations 
spokesmen within the Department were to retire after long and disabling 
illnesses. Further retirements and resignations were to almost deplete 
the Community Relations Division of its experienced personnel. However, 
the immediate problems and consequently the format were to be as new as 
the workers. 


Both the expectations and the problems of the community 
relations efforts were to multiply. Characteristic of the latter were: 
The assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King and its accompanying erup- 
tions, incidents related to the closing of Tent City on the Mall, the 


assassination of Senator Robert F. Kennedy, and the continued urban ills 
as described in the report of the National Advisory Council on Civil Dis- 
orders. However, additional assignments and a redoubled emphasis on 
police-community relations within the Department and throughout the en- 
tire District of Columbia Government compensated for the increased res-~ 
ponsibilities. Under municipal reorganization, a new Mayor-Commissioner 
and City Council Government came into office, and they immediately voiced 
a critical concern for the entire sphere of police-community relations. 
The position of Director of Public Safety was established with responsi- 
bility for the Police Department, the Fire Department, and the Office of 
Civil Defense. A Police Inspector was assigned as an aide to the Safety 
Director with a responsibility for assistance in police-community rela- 
tions, Extensive surveys were conducted in other cities to seek out and 
try new methods and concepts. Added emphasis was directed toward improved 
community relations at the precinct level. Working relations with the 
news media, television and radio were improved by the organization of a 
Public Information Division parallel to and within the offices of the 
Administrative Services. The duties of this new division are to "develop, 
coordinate, and execute a public information program for dissemination to 
the public timely and factual information relating to the operations fune- 
tions, goals, and services of the Metropolitan Police Department." A 
civilian Director of Public Information was appointed with experience both 
as a newspaper reporter and as a legal officer within the District of 
Columbia Government. Those personnel who were previously assigned to the 
Public Information Section of the Community Relations Division were reas- 
signed to this new division along with a civilian press specialist. 


To direct the revitalized community relations effort of 
the Department, a lieutenant on the staff of the Community Relations 
Division was elevated to Acting Director. At the present time the divi- 
sion is divided into a Community Liaison and a Program Development Section. 
The Director is assisted by a staff consisting of two lieutenants, a ser- 
geant, and four privates plus clerical personnel. The responsibilities 
of the division include the following duties: 


A. Maintain liaison for the Department with the Committee - 
on Police-Community Relations to the Chief of Police, 
the Commissioners Council on Human Relations, and the 
Citizens Advisory and/or Crime Council. 


B. Maintain contacts with citizens and community groups 
to increase cooperation. 


Cc. Act as liaison with groups that are planning demon- 
strations. 


Dy Coordinate all police-community relations programs. 


E. In coordination with the Training Division, identify 
training needs in areas of community relations so 
‘that these needs may be included in the training 
program. 


Fe Participate in planning for the handling of demon- 
strations and the prevention of riots. 


G. Review reports of demonstrations, riots, and similar 
disturbances. 
H. Develop programs designed to promote better relations 


with the public. 
ky Have these programs well publicized. 


It is important at this point to note with emphasis that 
community relations within the Department is not designed as the activity 
of a single central unit. The efforts of this division are but one facet 
of an integrated approach throughout the entire Department which is 
directed towards assuring the betterment and maintenance of good police- 
community relations. The desirable role of the Community Relations 
Division in achieving this essential end is that of a catalyst. 


The emphasis on community relations activities during 
fiscal year 1968 was very appropriately directed toward community and 
precinct level activities. In January, 1968, the Community Relations 
Division moved from a succession of temporary quarters to newly remodel- 
ed offices, Room 4121, Municipal Center. Thus conveniently located, the 
division concentrated on the extension and promotion of community and 
precinct activities. 


‘Initiating this design, on July 14, 1967, the Chief of 
Police issued General Order No. 11, Series 1967, Establishment of Basic 
Precinct Level Community Relations Programs. A lieutenant in each pre- 
cinct was designated the Community Relations Coordinator, with the offi- 
cer assigned as Schoolboy Coordinator and a police cadet specifically dele- 
gated to assist him in community relations activities. In precincts mani- 
festing a critical need for additional communication with citizens and/or 
youth groups, one or more community relations officers were assigned to 
work directly in community activities. Particularly, additional assign- 
ments have been made in the Fourth, Fifth, Ninth, Eleventh, and Fourteenth 
Precincts. In addition, Precinct Commanders were encouraged to attend 
meetings held within their precincts, and to require the attendance of 
other officials in their absence. Dependent upon the availability of 
manpower, subordinate personnel, including station clerks and patrolmen- . 
were to attend or accompany officials to these civic meetings. Reflecting 
this added emphasis, members of the precinct attended more than 2700 
meetings during fiscal year 1968, more than a 156% increase over the 
previous year. 


Comprehensive monthly reports of the community relations 
activities within each precinct are made to the Chief of Police with a 
copy to the Director of the Community Relations Division. 


Table Number One indicates meetings attended by personnel 
of the various precincts during the past fiscal year. 


TABLE 1 


MEETINGS ATTENDED BY PRECINCT PERSONNEL 


NUMBER OF 
MEETINGS 
BERSTAPRECINGT tld Goode fet nne ott eae en L bh Biae epee 
SECONDBERECINGD EM! | Lisa tyit, <li. ta rate Bee oy, eee 101 
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MLEIEH (PRECINCTS Siuiacttes. 2i0t eee 18 eee 1, ORES ee 226 
SEXTHAPRE CINGTMMemd O25, anie ANAS S20 Se ., Soares 
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EIGHTH) PRECINCT: 024. \0'te estes sale ae ee eae 12) 
NINTH PRECINCT Jgivele oh val heady sah tee 
TENTH. PRECINCT) 5 !0c! st evni's sath ae ble eee 200 
ELEVENTH) PRECINOT: thy, a0 25: ROME Rn See Cee 201 
TWELFTH! PRECINCT = DAC THR 2 ORR ee Ree ae 
THIRTEENTH “PRECINCT i 2d 9 7 We ee I 182 
FOURTEENTH) PREGINGT. =. 74 .450nGSGHO2  TETNGTT.. RAPER 291 
YOUTH DIVISION EE ARMAIGR A , __ 286 


TOTAL MEETINGS ATTENDED 2,781 


The remainder of this report is devoted to an explanation 


of the activities and programs that were carried out by the Community 
Relations Division during the past fiscal year. For the sake of clarity, 
they are classified in the following manner. 
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Youth Activities. 


A. For students. 
B. For youths who are not in school. 


Adult Programs. 

Training. 

Program Development, Evaluation and Coordination. 
Professional Development. 


During the past year the Community Relations Division 

has been actively involved in a wide variety of programs 
which had as their basic objective the establishment of 
effective and meaningful channels of communication between 
the Department and the youth of our city. 


The aim of the Division is to reach the broadest possible 
spectrum of youths with its programs. Consequently they 
have been designed in such a manner that children who are 
in school, as well as those who are not, from pre-school 
through university level take part in them. 


A synopsis of each individual program follows; however, 
there are certain basic similarities and objectives com- 
mon to each which should be noted. First, the emphasis 

is on talking with and not to the youths. The idea be- 
hind these programs is to establish a meaningful dialogue 
between the police officer and the youths, not to lecture 
to them. Secondly, all of the programs are designed to be 
relevant to the conditions within the area in which they 
are administered. Their goal is to focus on the problems 
that comfort the particular group involved and aid them 

in finding workable solutions. And thirdly, these pro- 
grams are aimed at side by side participation of the 

youth and the police officers. The officers do not go 
into the community to "direct" these programs, rather 

they take part in them along with the youths as interested 
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participants not "directors." It is felt that by following these guide- 
lines, a truly meaningful and constructive rapport can be established. 


It would be hard to overemphasize the importance to 
both the community as a whole and the Department of these contacts. Not 
only do these youths constitute the reservoir from which the future leaders 
of our community eventually will emerge, they presently are, as history 
has so aptly demonstrated, by far the most volatile element of our popu- 
lation. Therefore efforts on behalf of the youth of this, or any other 
city, reap a two-fold benefit. First, they help to assure a more promis- 
ing future, and secondly, they aid in the amelioration of our current 
pressing social problems. In both cases the cause of improved law enforce- 
ment is benefited. 


A. SCHOOL ORIENTED YOUTH ACTIVITIES: 


The following programs were designed to be integrated 
within the formal educational sphere. Youngsters from the ages of four 
through seven participate in the "Friendly Officer Program."' School 
tours are designed for grade through high school students, as are the 
classroom visits aud school counseling sessions.’ The Kiwanis Career Day 
Program is particularly directed towards aiding these high school students 
who are to enter the job market, and several efforts are aimed towards 
students at the university level. 


1. "FRIENDLY OFFICER' PROGRAM: 


As administered during the past year, the "Friendly Officer" 
Program constituted a pre-school adaptation of the National "Officer Friendly" 
Program. During the coming year plans call for the expansion so that all 
of the elementary schools within the District of Columbia will be able to 
participate. 


This program was developed by the Community Relations 
Division with the younger children of our city in mind. As coordinated 
by Officer Sebron Isom of this Division, over four thousand children be- 
tween the ages of four and seven participated during the past year. 


The program is structured around visits by Officer Isom 
and his assistants on a regular basis to pre-schools throughout the city, 
The officer introduces himself, shows a short film and gives a brief talk 
on the role of the police as a public helper. As a finale, an officer 
from the K-9 Corps presents a demonstration and the children are allowed 
to shake hands with the dog. At the end of the program each child is 
presented with a coloring book, designed by the Department, which stresses 


the role of the police officer as the protector and friend of the public 
he serves. 


2. SCHOOL TOUR PROGRAM: 


The School Tour Program was designed by Sergeant Arthur F. 
DiGennaro and Officer Jack Neverson, Jr. for use with students at the 
junior and senior high school level, and during the past year over twenty- 
nine hundred students from schools throughout the District took part. A 
three-day format is utilized in this program. On the first day Officer 
Neverson or an assistant pays a brief visit to the school, introduces him- 
self to the faculty and students and briefly outlines what the students 
are to see the following day. The second day is devoted to an extensive 
tour of the Police Headquarters facilities at the Municipal Center. Here 
the students are shown such points of interest as the dispatchers office, 
the records center, the pistol range, and the identification section. The 
tour is concluded with a roundtable question and answer period. The third 
and final day is devoted to a demonstration of police equipment and pro- 
cedures as well as answering questions generated by the program. 


3. CAREER COUNSELING PROGRAM: 


During the past year the Division also cooperated with 
school authorities and representatives of the Kiwanis Club by participa- 
ting in a Career Day Program which was presented at several schools in 
the Southeast section of the city. As directed by Officer Edward Neill, 
with the aid of Police Cadets John P. Wilkerson and Vattel R. Jackson, 
it consisted of a series of assembly programs during which representatives 
from private industry and different government agencies introduced the 
youth to the benefits of and requirements for entrance into their various 
fields. Particular emphasis was placed by Officer Neill on the opportuni- 
ties available to young men in the field of law enforcement as a whole 
and particularly the Metropolitan Police Department Cadet Program. 


4, CLASSROOM VISITS PROGRAM: 


Members of the Division were also engaged in an active 
program of classroom visits and lectures. Structured primarily around 
senior and junior high school sociology and government classes, the pur- 
pose of these visits was to engage the students and faculty members in 
discussions of police matters as well as to answer questions about the 
Department, its activities, methods, and goals. A scrupulous effort was 
made to avoid the appearance of lecturing to the students, rather such 
techniques of group dynamics as "rumor clinics" and'role playing" were 
utilized in order to fully involve them in the program. 


At a somewhat more advanced academic level, members of 
the Division took part in workshop programs in law and government classes 
at the American University. These workshops generated a program of in- 
formal visits by the students and faculty to Police Head«uarters, and in 
the following year it is planned to increase the scope and range of this 
activity. 
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5, WASHINGTON URBAN TRAINING PROGRAM: 


For eight weeks during the past year seminary students 
from St. Paul's College, Whitefriar's Hall, and the Virginia Theological 
Seminary were allowed to accompany members of the Community Relations 
Division while on patrol in order to gain first hand knowledge of the 
complexities of urban law enforcement. Four seminarians participated in 
the program, and on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons they accompanied mem- 
bers of the Division and participated with them in its various activities. 


6. SCHOOL COUNSELING SESSIONS: 


Representatives of the division also took part in sessions 
at various schools in the District which were aimed at aiding the students 
in matters of social adjustment. Typical of this work was a project con- 
ducted by Officers Jack Neverson, Jr. and Sebron Isom at Banneker Junior 
High School. At regular sessions held there the officers and teachers 
pooled their talents in attempting to aid the students in arriving at 
workable solutions to their personal problems. 


A similar program was conducted by Officer Edward Neill 
in the Eleventh and Fourteenth Precincts. During the past year he regu- 
larly met with students and faculty at Stewart High School, Kelly Miller 
Junior High School, and Ballou High School. In addition to these appear- 
ances, he conducted sessions which were primarily directed at curbing 
truancy and in developing discipline at both Garfield and Giddings Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


The Department benefits in several ways by programs such 
as the above mentioned. In the first place they help the students to 
come to grips with and solve their own problems before they develop into 
possible enforcement situations. Secondly, they allow the students, fac- 
ulty members and police officers to become acquainted with each other, 
and they also demonstrate to the parents and faculty that the Department 
has a genuine interest in, and is making a sincere effort to aid the 
youth of our community. 


B. PROGRAMS FOR YOUTHS NO LONGER IN SCHOOL: 


Up to this point we have mentioned only those programs 
which benefit youths who are still within the framework of formal edu- 
cation. However, during the past year the Community Relations Division 
actively engaged in a series of projects which were specifically designed 
for young adults who were no longer in school. The aim of these projects 
was to provide an atmosphere conducive to the formation of relationships 
of trust and understanding between the police officers and these youths. 


1. YOUTH CENTERS & RECREATION AREA VISITATION PROGRAM: 
OO PTA LON PROGRAM 


One such program was centered around regular visits by 
members of the Division to neighborhood youth centers and recreation 
grounds. These visits were timed so as to take place at periods of peak 
usage, and during the last year well over eight thousand contacts were 
made in this manner. Frequently, officers took part in the many activities 
of the different centers. Of particular interest along this line was the 
work done by Officer Carolyn W. Charity of this Division. Through her ef- 
forts a series of counseling sessions were held at several centers to aid 
girls in dealing with problems pertaining to such matters as education, 
employment, and other personal problems. 


In a similar vein, Officer Jack Neverson, Jr. conducted 
citizenship discussion groups at the Upper Cardoza Youth Center. With 
the assistance of the center's staff, these groups made a study of the 
laws of the District and how they were applicable to their own lives and 
current social conditions. 


Officer Sebron Isom maintained a close liaison with the 
various Head Start programs in operation throughout the city. Demonstra- 
tions of police equipment were arranged for the youngsters along with 
presentations by Officers William Tinsley and William Baldwin of the K-9 
Corps. 


2. FIRST AID PROGRAM: 


Another program directed at aiding youths who were no 
longer in school was conducted by Officer Paul Q. Fuqua with cooperation 
of the D.C. Chapter of the American Red Cross. A standard first aid 
course was taught by Officer Fuqua to youths in the Northeast section of 
the city and upon its successful completion they were employed by the 
D.C. Recreation Department to work at swimming pools throughout the city 
as pool aides and life guards. 


3. HANGOUT PATROL PROGRAM: 


In addition to the above mentioned programs, a regular 
patrol was maintained during the year by members of the division of those 
areas known to be frequented by youths such as pool halls, recreation 
rooms, movie houses, and carryout shops. During the course of these pa- 
trols, contact was made with over eight hundred youngsters, and an effort 
was made to direct them to the facilities and resources available within 
their communities. At the same time an attempt was made to identify any 
potentially trouble producing situations or individuals and to take the 
appropriate remedial action. 
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Though youth programs comprise a vital segment of the 
efforts of the Community Relations Division (in fact 
during the past year almost one half of the man-hours 
of the division were devoted to them), they are by no 
means its sole activity. In the following section a 
brief explanation will be given of those activities 
which are primarily directed towards the adult popula- 
tion of our conmunity. 


A. COMMUNITY RELATIONS VOLUNTEER PROGRAM: 
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This program was designed by the Division in order to 
take the fullest possible advantage of those resources 
within the community which are capable of being focused 
on the question of police-community relations. It pro- 
vides a way in which these resources can be identified, 
organized, and brought to bear upon these questions in 
an effective and concrete result producing fashion. 


Interested individuals representing as broad a base as 
possible within the community were invited to join in the program. Identi- 
fication cards were issued, and members of the division made frequent calls 
upon the participants. During the past year over one thousand such visits 
were made throughout the city. During these visits, emphasis was placed 
on identifying potential areas of trouble, and upon soliciting advice from 
residents of the community on what steps they would consider worthwhile in 
dealing with the problems of their neighborhoods, and emphasis was placed 
on encouraging citizen participation within the total law enforcement ef- 
fort of the community. 


B. SPEAKERS PROGRAM: 


The Community Relations Division also maintained an active 
calendar of speaking engagements. On a regular basis, members of the divi- 
sion addressed such diverse groups as block clubs, business and professional 
associations, civic associations and church groups about the activities of 
the Department and how the public could aid it in helping to stem the ever ) 
increasing rate of crime within the District. 


These appearances varies from short talks to extensive | 
projects. Typical of the latter was series of lectures and film programs 
conducted by Officers Paul Q. Fuqua and Carolyn W. Charity for over one 
thousand female employees of the Woodard and Lothrop Company outlining 
steps that could be taken to protect oneself from street crime. 


Members of the division also participated in eight radio 
and television programs that were concerned with differeit phases of law 
enforcement and crime prevention. 


Cc TENSION AREA PATROL: 


As a regular part of its activities, the Community Rela- 
tions Division maintained a constant patrol of those areas within the 
city that had demonstrated in the past a tendency towards complicated 
law enforcement problems. Close liaison was maintained with inhabitants 
of these areas and an effort was made to quickly identify any situations 
that were potentially disruptive. 


While the majority of its efforts are directed towards 
the community as a whole, the Community Relations Divi- 
T sion is also charged with various responsibilities with- 
in the Department. One of the most important of these 
R is to assist the Training Division in the sphere of hu- 
man relations training. This training is provided for 
A both the new recruits and for experienced officers prior 
to their promotion to the rank of sergeant. During the 
I past year, representatives of the Division were present 
N at fifteen training sessions in which almost six hundred 


police officers participated. 


In all of these training activities, stress was placed on 
the "roundtable" or group participation approach, and 
during the past year a psychodrama technique designed to 
totally involve the participants within a hostility pro- 

G voking situation was successfully employed in the ser- 
geants training program. 


In February, 1968 the Division organized a three-day 
Police-Community Relations Seminar which was conducted at Airlie House in 
Warrenton, Virginia. The primary purpose of this meeting was to acquaint 
the Precinct Commanders, other Unit Commanders and the Lieutenants assigned 
as Community Relations Coordinators with the overall community relations 
program of the Metropolitan Police Department. 


The Division also aids other police jurisdictions in hu- 
man relations and related training areas. During the past year, Inspector 
Vernon H. Culpepper and Officer Jack Neverson, Jr. took part in several 
training sessions given by the United States Park Police. Representatives 
of the Division also assisted the Armed Forces Police of the Military Dis- 
trict of Washington in a similar program, and Captain Herbert S. Taylor 
participated in a similar program on human relations training directed by 
the Maryland State Training Commission at Frederick, Maryland and a second 
session at Anne Arundel County Junior College near Annapolis. 


Along with its other responsibilities, the Community 
Relations Division is also assigned the task of develop- 
ing and coordinating programs on a department-wide basis. 
In this capacity, the Division attempts to be of assist- 
ance to other divisions and precincts in their community 
relations endeavors. During the past year, we have seen 
the development of some outstanding programs at the pre- 
cinct level. In the following section, we will briefly 
outline some of these. 


A. SAY HI PROGRAM: 


Officer Thomas J. White, the Schoolboy Coordinator of the 
Tenth Precinct, initiated a worthwhile contribution to the 
community relations thrust of that precinct with the for- 
mation of a "Say Hi" club among the elementary school stu- 
dents of the area. The purpose of this group is to encour- 
age these youngsters to get to know the officers who serve 
them. Each child is given an identification card and is 
encouraged to speak to the police officers he meets. At 
the present time membership in Officer White's program 

is well over four thousand, and more are enrolling every 
day. 
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B. POLICE INFORMATION CENTER: 


During the past year there has been an intensive interest 

voiced in different cities in the so-called "Store Front" 
police stations. The opinion has been voiced by many interested parties 
that by establishing these "Store Fronts" or substations, and by staffing 
them with police and residents from the areas which they serve, an appre- 
ciable gain can be realized in improved rapport between the police officers 
and the community as a whole. After a study by officers from this as well 
as other Divisions of the Department of such centers in New York, Baltimore, 
and St. Louis, a Police Information Center was opened at 3912 Wheeler Road, 
S. E., in the Eleventh Precinct. The rapid establishment and effective 
operation of this program was largely due to the outstanding efforts of 
Officers Booker T. Wilson and Rafael Lora, both of whom are assigned on 
a full-time basis to community relations duty within the Eleventh Precinct. 


C. © VOLUNTEER AID PROGRAM: 


In June of this year the Community Relations Division 
assisted in the establishment of a pilot project involving the use of 
citizen volunteers to man information and referral desks within precinct 
station houses to assist persons seeking essentially non-police services. 
At present, the plan is in effect in both the Sixth and ‘‘hirteenth Pre- 
cincts, and if it proves to be successful, it will be eventually expanded 
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to all of the precincts throughout the city. This program was designed 
to encourage citizen participation in the affairs of the precinct, and 

at the same time to lighten the precinct's burden in serving as an infor- 
mation center for the residents of the neighborhood. 


To aid the staff of these centers, the Community Rela- 


tions Division compiled a Referral Handbook of the social services avail- 
able to the citizens of the District of Columbia. 
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The field of urban law enforcement is one of vast com- 
plexity, and if the Community Relations Division is to 
discharge its responsibilities with any degree of ef- 
fectiveness its members must exert a continuing effort 
to keep abreast of the rapidly developing trends and 
activities within the field. 


To this end Lieutenant Francis V. Andruzzi, Sergeant 
Arthur F. DiGennaro and Officer Carolyn W. Charity parti- 
cipated in the Annual National Institute on Police and 
Community Relations presented by the College of Social 
Science of Michigan State University at East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


The purpose of this seminar was to bring police officers, 
correctional personnel, social workers, administrators, 
religious leaders, community workers and other interested 
individuals throughout the country together so that they 
might apply the collective knowledge and experience of 
their various disciplines to bear on the social problems 
that face our country today. 


Officer Sebron Isom spent a week observing the Police- 
Community Relations program of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment, in particular the Officer Friendly Program, and as 

a result of this and subsequent correspondence its planned 


operation in the public and parochial schools of the District of Columbia 
during the forthcoming, 1968-1969, school year was instigated. 


The Officer Friendly program is co-sponsored in ten other. 


major cities by the Sears Roebuck Foundation, and it consists of programmed 
and outlined visits to elementary classrooms by a police officer on a fixed 
schedule with accompanying police oriented classroom instruction by the 
teacher. As envisioned for this city, five officers will visit all of the 
classrooms of the first elementary grades within the city at regular inter- 
vals during the school year. 
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Members of the Division also pursued a vigorous academic 
schedule during the past year. Specifically, Officers Neverson and Isom, 
along with other members of the Department, attended a class in conversa- 
tional Spanish and Sergeant DiGennaro attended the Law Enforcement Lecture 
Series presented at the University of Maryland. In addition, all of the 
members of the Division were enrolled in extension courses at the American 
University. Captain Herbert S. Taylor was awarded a Certificate in Police 
Administration by that institution in February of 1968. 


During fiscal year 1969 the Community Relations Division 

plans to crystalize a continuing dialogue between the 
L F Metropolitan Police Department and the community. The 
focal point of such discussion should be the joint reali- 
zation of a common interest. A projected picture of a 
community with the weak protected, the helpless assisted, 
and the distressed relieved, should motivate the able 
forces within the community, including law enforcement, - 
to an ever increasing common effort to attain this goal. 
However this will require, in addition to dialogue, some 
remedial projects; that is, work as well as talk by a 
commonalty of community and police. 


These are some of the projects planned for the Community 
Relations Division for the forthcoming year: 
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1. A more extensive community liaison program with 
increased attendance at neighborhood and block 
club meetings. This will be attained primarily 
through a further step up in precinct level com- 
munity relations. 


2. The opening of additional Police-Community Rela- 
tions Information Centers. 


3. The operation of an extensive Officer Friendly 
Program. 


4. A series of local community seminars on police- 
community relations involving residents of all ages 
and police officers from all echelons of the Depart - 
ment. 


The current school programs of the Division will be con- 
tinued, and expanded, along with the established community liaison activi- 
ties. 


The Community Relations Division offers to the community 
and to the Police Department its greatest asset: a tremendous desire to 
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create an image of law enforcement, and particularly of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, as the protector of those in need, and the instrument 
through which every man can truly be his brother's keeper. 


TABLE 2 


Numerical analysis of the activities of the Community 
Relations Division during the past fiscal year. 


ACTIVITY: NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
CONTACTS MEETINGS 

=" Pre-School Visits 4127 84 
== School Tours 2940 36 
«<=» School Assembly Programs 14929 62 
——Class Visits 1642 43 
— College Class Visits 228 7 
P.T.A. Programs 84 1 
_~ Visits to Playgrounds 5730 85 
Participation in Panel Peocnane 1366 21 
Citizens Advisory Council Meetings 91 10 
Radio & Television Appearances -- 8 
Civil Rights Meetings -- 58 
Church Group Meetings 958 By 
~——- Youth Centers Visited 4782 100 
Civic Associations Visited 2930 108 
Business Mens & Professional Assoc. 2637 53 
Lectures to Recruit Trainees 390 o 
Lectures to Management School 200 6 


— "Corner Contacts with groups" | 827 60 
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TABLE 2 (CONT'D) 


ACTIVITY: NUMBER OF 
CONTACTS 
7—- Patrol at Demonstrations 77 
Contact with Community Leaders 1048 
Tours of Precincts 67 
7— Summer Enrichment Programs 6125 
Speeches by Members of Division 702 
’_ sporting Events 2500 
= School Checks 1209 
TOTALS 55,589 
TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF 
MEETINGS 


124 


1,033 


As in any organization of vitality the diagram of the 
Community Relations Division serves as a background to reflect areas of 
responsibility; but it is forbidden that the organizational chart should 
inhibit creative activity. That a section head or any staff member en- 
gaged in a project has the immediate availability of the resources of the 


entire Division is more an everyday occurrence than a rule. 


For instance, Lieutenant Raymond J. Remick, then in charge 
of the Program Development Section, was responsible for arranging the Feb- 
ruary Seminar at Airle House. However, during the immediate weeks of pre- 
paration, the entire Division encompassed the Program Development Section. 


Similarly, Lieutenant Francis V. Andruzzi and Sergeant 
Arthur F. DiGennaro, normally concerned with field projects; regularly 


participated in the planning of these projects. 


The Division Director, in accordance with both his in- 
clination and the best administrative principle, applies the major portion 


of his efforts toward program research and development. 


The results are a finely honed organization singularly 
directed toward a common goal: improved relations between the community 


and the police. 
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This report has, with purpose, failed to name the legion 
of individuals and organizations rendering assistance during the year. 


To list them would be virtually to make a cross index of the community 
and still be subject to thoughtless omissions. However, it is meant to 
acknowledge in anonymity not only those who rendered invaluable profes- 


sional assistance but also every man who stood alongside and every face 
in the crowd. 
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"WE ARE LIVING IN TIMES THAT ARE MARKED BY CONSTANT CHANGE , 
CONSEQUENTLY WE MUST CONTINUALLY STRIVE TO BRING OUR OUT- 
LOOK AND OUR METHODS IN LINE WITH PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 


AND CONDITIONS." 


MR. PATRICK V. MURPHY 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


"TF WE ARE TO MEET THE CRISIS OF OUR TIMES, IF LAW AND 
ORDER ARE TO PREVAIL IN OUR CITY, THE CHANNELS OF COMMUN- 
ICATION WITH THE PUBLIC MUST BE CONTINUALLY OPEN AND 
CONSTANTLY IMPROVED." 


JOHN B. LAYTON 
CHIEF OF POLICE 


'' COMMUNITY RELATIONS IS NOT AN END UNTO ITSELF, ITS REWARDS 
ARE TO BE REALIZED IN IMPROVED SERVICE TO AND PROTECTION FOR 


ALL THE CITIZENS OF OUR CITY." 


HERBERT S. TAYLOR 


ACTING CAPTAIN-DIRECTOR 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS DIVISION 
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OFFICER FRIENDLY 


A Teaching Unit 
for Use in the Primary Grades 
of the Elementary Schools 


in Washington, D. C. 


DR. WILLIAM R. MANNING 
Superintendent, District of Columbia Public Schools 


MSGR. THOMAS W. LYONS 


Director of Education, Archdiocese of Washington 


JOHN B. LAYTON 
Chief, Metropolitan Police Dept., Washington, D.C. 


LUVERNE C. WALKER 


Director of Curriculum, District of Columbia Public Schools 
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FOREWORD 


This unit is a result of a cooperative effort of the public, private, and parochial schools of the District 
of Columbia and the Metropolitan Police Department in a program for the primary grade child. 

The program is designed to establish an early understanding of and appreciation for the positive role 
that the law enforcement officer plays in protecting and aiding the child, his family, and the community. 


The officer Friendly program was initiated here in Washington under the guidance of Chief John 
B. Layton of the Metropolitan Police Department and Dr. William R. Manning, Superintendent 

of the District of Columbia Public Schools. This program was adapted from a successful pilot one 
begun earlier in Chicago. 


In adapting the program for the District of Columbia Schools, Mrs. LuVerne C. Walker, Director of 
Curriculum for the public schools met with The Very Reverend Msgr. Thomas W. Lyons, Director 

of Education, Archdiocese of Washington, Mr. Robert Smith, President of the Association of 
Independent Schools of Greater Washington, and Captain Herbert S. Taylor of the Community 
Relations Division of the Metropolitan Police Department. Together with Mr. Bradford M. Tatum, 
Assistant to the Assistant Superintendent Elementary Schools and two representatives from the 
Metropolitan Police Department, Sgt. Arthur F. DiGennaro and Officer Carolyn Charity, leadership was 
provided for establishing the program in all preschool, kindergarten, first, and second grades 
throughout the city. 


To implement the Officer Friendly program, kits of correlating materials will be distributed to all 
teachers for use in the three phases of the program—orientation, classroom demonstration, and 
follow-up. The materials are designed to supplement and foster suggested experiences and activities 
leading to further creative explorations. These materials include curriculum guides, picture reading 
book, certificates of merit, questionnaires, and visual aids. It is to the Sears-Roebuck Foundation 

that gratitude is extended for supplying these project materials. 


The Officer Friendly program represents the joint efforts of school and community working together 
for curriculum relevant to our times. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“4 


Objectives of the Program 


To provide the primary grade child with the opportunity to develop an intelligent understanding of his 
rights, responsibilities, and obligations as a junior citizen living in Washington, D.C. 


To establish a rapport between the primary grade child and the uniformed officer within the school, 
community, and city. 


To develop a wholesome image of the Metropolitan Police Department in the mind of the primary 
grade child. 


To reinforce basic rules and regulations which govern experiences and activities within the child’s 
environment. | 
Participants in the Program 


School: children, teachers, principal, director of curriculum and instructional services, director 
of pupil service 


Police Department: patrolman, commander of the community relations unit. 


Community: parents, charitable foundation. 


Program 


The three-fold program includes an orientation period, a classroom demonstration period and a 
follow-up period. The orientation period or first phase is a getting acquainted period where the 
officer introduces himself and his program to teacher and pupils. The classroom demonstration 

or second phase is an instructional period of approximately thirty to forty minutes wherein the 
officer and pupils cooperate in a teaching-learning experience. The follow-up period or third phase 
is a reinforcement experience presented by the officer as he returns with patrol car or other large 
equipment, junior citizen awards and take-home materials. 


Before the officer visits the classroom for the demonstration lesson, the teacher may wish to 
present a social studies unit which is concerned with the following concepts: 


1. Many people come into the school as part of the public services offered by the community. 


2. The police department provides public services which are extended to all citizens living 
within the community and the city. 


3. All citizens within the community and the city must share responsibility for one another’s 
safety and protection. 


4. Learning of and following prescribed rules and regulations is a habit to be used and shared. 
5. Living and working together both in and out of school prepares pupils for greater 
achievement and happiness in adult life. 
Understandings 
The pupil should understand that: 


Many people in neighborhoods, community, and city help to make the school a better place for 
working, playing, and living together. 


Pupils in a school contribute to its success through their cooperation as well as through their 
achievements. 


The police department is a public service branch department of the city government which 
employs many people. 


The police department requires the cooperation and the help of many people in order to perform 
its duties successfully. 


There are many rules and regulations which must be learned and practiced so, that a person may 
have a happy and meaningful life. 


The senses play an important role in a person’s safety and well-being. 
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SUGGESTED ORIENTATION 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


Visit [—Crientation 
Before the policeman visits the classroom, the pupils may: 


Listen as the teacher tells about a special surprise visit the class will receive from a very special 
community helper or worker. Participate in a discussion as to the definition of a community 

helper, the duties of a community helper, the respect given a community helper, the interdependence 
between community helpers and community residents. 


Play a riddle-type guessing game as to the special surprise visitor the class will be seeing soon. Listen as 
the teacher begins by asking such questions as the following: 


Who is the community helper or worker who stands on the busy corner near the school and helps 
you cross the street? Who wears a blue uniform with a silver badge on the coat? Who is the 
community helper who sometimes rides in a car, sometimes rides a motorcycle, or sometimes 
just walks up and down the streets in your community? 


Continue this game by making as many single concept statements about policemen as possible. Ask 
the teacher to list these statements on the chalkboard. Discuss these statements and share thoughts 
about questions to ask the policeman when he comes to visit. Focus thoughts and ideas around such 
statements as the following: 


the policeman directs traffic; we are to obey the policeman; the policeman stands for law and order; 
the policeman is a worker in the community; the policeman has many responsibilities; the policeman 
is a part of a large department which does public service work. 


Listen as the teacher rephrases the statements into questions to be asked when the special visitor comes 
to class and watch as the teacher writes these questions on a flipchart or on experience chart paper. 
Give attention as the teacher writes and asks such questions as the following: 


Do all policemen direct traffic? 

Must we always obey policemen? 

Must we learn and obey all rules? 

Why must we respect law and order? 
What duties do policemen perform? 
Where is the police station? 

What is a public service? 

Do policemen appreciate our help? 

How can we help policemen in their work? 


Listen as the teacher explains the term “public service” and how and why these services are extended to 
all people. Make booklets, using stories, poems, and pictures, which illustrate the many public services 
afforded residents, such as: garbage removal, fire prevention, health clinics, park and playground 
maintenance, etc. 


Discuss the advantages or benefits of having such services extended to us, and then consider the 
consequences or results of having these services discontinued or cut-off. ° 


Consider what would happen in the city if the policemen (and firemen and postmen ) decided not to go to 
work. Discuss how thankful all peoples should be for responsible workers who are conscientious about 
their jobs and how their work affects the lives of others. . 


Help the teacher construct a bulletin board using the theme of the policeman as a community helper in 
a community. Draw and cut out representative figures of policemen at work and write simple captions 
or statements to correspond with each figure or grouping, such as the following: 


Policemen help us cross streets safely. 

Policemen are busy community helpers. 

Some policemen ride on motorcycles. 

Policemen help other community helpers (firemen - postman). 
Policemen use their eyes, their feet, their ears, and their heads. 
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Write a series of compositions about the policeman. Write about his uniform, his means of travel, his 
duties, his feelings for the people he assists, his responsibility toward others, and the dangers he faces 
during his time on duty. 


_ Play singing games to the tune of “Mulberry Bush.” Create original verses, such as “This is the Way 
We Stand and Wait,” and “This is the Way We Cross the Street,” and “This is the Way We Use Our Feet.” 


Listen as the teacher reads Ina Dillion’s POLICEMAN and shows fullpage bold black and white 
illustrations depicting the many kinds of policemen who assure him protection and guarentee safety 
throughout the day and night. Become acquainted with traffic policemen, harbor policemen, helicopter 
policemen, mounted policemen, and many others by listening, looking, discussing, and sharing. 


To the Teacher: 


Accidents involving children crossing at mid-block have proved to be a problem for children. Discuss 
with children the positive reasons why corner crossing helps the driver and the child to avoid 
accidents. Statistics proving the need for corner crossing and accident rates for small children might 
be included. 


Time should be spent discussing safe walking in the streets. Use of visuals in each school will give 
children the overall picture. Primary teachers, who are teaching map skills, may be asked to help 
Officer Friendly in presenting direction, clarifying traffic flow, and discussing the information on the 
visual. After Officer Friendly has made his presentation, the teacher may follow up by helping each 
child locate their home and draw in their safe walking route. These could be checked on the 

third visit when coloring books are initialed. 


Officer Friendly may discuss accepting rides from strangers and how to act when someone does invite 
them for a ride (e.g. write license number in dirt; seek a neighbor’s help; ignore the invitation or 
enticement; etc.). Using alleys as routes to school must also be discouraged. 


Kindergarten and first grade children might be brought to a nearby crossing to observe proper methods 
in crossing corners, with and without a crossing guard, patrol, or stop sign. Many teachers will have 
done this early in September and this would be a meaningful review. The 12 noon dismissal 

children in A.M. kindergarten must be especially trained on proper corner crossings. 


Explain the responsibilities of the Safety Patrol. How can little children help to make their job easier? 
Whose job is the patrol boy or girl taking when he carries out duties on the corner? 


Talk about safety-traffic dangers in each school community. Concern about the freeways, bridges, 
overpasses, and heavily traveled streets should be discussed. 


Heavy traffic through our city should be discussed. Drivers’ inability to stop on icy pavements should 
be explained so that “heads up—look both ways and wait for traffic” should be the rule. 


Bicycle riding regulations in Washington for small children might be clarified. Concern for pedestrians 
while riding bicycles in their neighborhood should be emphasized. Making sure bicycles are safe and 
that they have been checked and registered is important. 
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Make individual booklet-size picture dictionaries which correspond with the preceding activities. 
Either use one full page for each word or divide the page and use several words and illustrations per 
page. Cover the booklet with construction paper and decorate. Exhibit dictionaries with compositions, 
pamphlets, pictures, and other materials during “Open House” or when other children are invited 

to share the visual aspects of the orientation program. 


Build a picture bulletin board using class-made materials, such as drawings, cut-outs, and paintings. 
Make use of such materials as yarn, string, burlap, tarlatan, and collage materials. 


Discuss proper rules and regulations to be observed during the classroom visit of Officer Friendly, 
Policeman. Practice the following rules of proper classroom behavior and use as a daily check list 
during the orientation program, classroom visit and follow-up program: 


f am courteous toward others. 
I am helpful toward others. 
: I cooperate with others. 
I am a courteous listener. 
I know how to introduce guests. 
I keep my feet quiet. 
I keep my hands busy. 
I keep my mind alert. 


Vistt [I—-Demonstration 
When Officer Friendly returns for his demonstration lesson: 
1. He will be prepared to present a lesson concerning unit concepts and understandings, 


2. He will be equipped with traffic light, flash cards, telephone, personal equipment (handcuffs 
baton, uniform) and will engage in varied techniques to elicit a response from teacher and pupils, 


3. He will welcome questions, discussion, and a receptive group who are knowledgable about 
his duties as a community worker, 
4. He will distribute picture reading books and take-home materials. 


5. He will inform the group as to his return visit. 
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4 - SUGGESTED FOLLOW-UP 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES AND ACTIVITIES 


After the policeman visits the classroom, the pupils may: 


Help the teacher write a class letter of appreciation or write an individual letter extending a 
personal “thank you” to the participating policeman, in care of 


Capt. Herbert S. Taylor, Community Relations Division 
Metropolitan Police Department, Municipal Building 
300 Indiana Avenue, N.W., Room 4121 

Washington, D. C. 20001 


Write and illustrate compositions emphasizing understandings or concepts learned during the 
demonstration lesson (such as the following): 


Policemen have many duties. 

Policemen enforce rules and laws. 

Policemen make use of equipment while on the job. 
Policemen need the help of many people. 

Policemen use their eyes and ears and are alert. 

We can depend on our Metropolitan Police Department 


Participate in short characterizations depicting simple rules and regulations stressed during the 
demonstration lesson. Use role-play techniques. 


Aid the teacher in preparing a list of simple statements heard and remembered during the demonstration 
lesson. Watch as the teacher writes these statements on large tag or experience chart paper. Head the 
listing with a picture of a police officer. Preface the listing with the following: 


Officer Friendly said: (Then continue with such statements as) 
I am your good friend. 
I would like to help you. 
I would like you to help me. 
I want you to learn and obey safety rules. 
Watch traffic signs. Traffic signs are friends. 
Learn to use your eyes and ears and stay alert. 


Discuss basic understandings stressed during the orientation period and the demonstration lesson. 
Write short jingles about these understandings. Use ideas such as the following, or help motivate the 
children to create their own: 


At work or play—obey-obey. 
Officer Friendly is the friend 


on whom we all depend. 
Rule in the 3r’s—respect, rules, and regulations 


Red means stop—Green means go, 
Look before you cross 

Green says “‘yes’’—Red says “‘no’’, 
Stoplights are the boss! 


Listen as the teacher reminds them of bicycle safety, safe walking routes, corner crossing, and dangers 
in their community. Write poems that can be put to music as an excellent way to sing a reminder 
while waiting for dismissal. 
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Visit H1—Follow-up 


Become acquainted with the coloring book introduced and presented by the policeman during his 
visit by reading each page story and observing the correlated pictures. Discuss each individual page as 
the teacher directs; upon completion, take home for family and friends to read. 


Begin a current events bulletin board and/or scrap book built from items found in newspapers and 
magazines about the work of our Police Department. Begin to recognize the many departments or 
divisions which function interdependently within the complete operation and which contribute to the 
success recognized by all citizens. 


Write a class letter or an individual letter to the police officer who visited the classroom and invite 

him for a return visit during the coming months. Plan to put on a demonstration for the police officer 
showing him how rules and regulations are being learned and practiced in school, neighborhood, 

and city. j 


When Officer Friendly returns for his follow-up visit: 
1. He will bring a patrol car or motorcycle to demonstrate their use. 


2. He will give recognition to all pupils as an award for participating in the “Officer Friendly” 
program (the junior citizen award stresses that the pupil is a community helper in good 
standing within his community ). 


3. He will grade pupil picture reading books concepts and understandings, and give pupils 
added reminders to “carry them over” until his next visit (this is an on-going program). He 
will also check safe-walking maps for accuracy and answer questions the class may have. 


4. He will leave take-home materials for parents and once again remind pupils to observe, 
cooperate, and respect. 
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DESCRIPTION OF 
THE METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The Metropolitan Police Department consists of 3100 officers, the Chief of Police, and four major 
operational components: namely, Field Operations, Administrative, Technical and Inspectional 
Services. Field Operations centralizes all field forces into a single command and is composed of the 
divisions of Patrol, Criminal Investigations, Traffic; Youth and Special Operations. Administrative 
Services centralizes management of departmental administrative functions. Its divisions are 
Community Relations, Fiscal Affairs; Training and Personnel. Technical Services coordinates and 
directs management and technical facilities. It is concerned with Central Records, Communications, 
Property and Data Processing. The Fourth major component, Inspectional Services, deals with 
Internal affairs Field Inspectional Services, Morals and Intelligence. 


Collectively, the four major operational parts of the Metropolitan Police Department comprise the 
Office of Planning and Development headed by a Director and an assistant for each component. 


The Major function of the Metropolitan Police Department is to provide the maximum protection of 
life and property in the community through the prevention and the detection of crime. 


Criminal laws and procedures of the District of Columbia are promulgated by Acts of Congress. The 
Mayor is authorized to make and enforce usual and reasonable police regulations. Thus the 
enforcement of these laws and regulations is the responsibility of the Metropolitan Police Department. 


As a result of the study made by the International Association of Chiefs of Police and of 
recommendations made by the President’s Commission on Crime in the District of Columbia, the 
department is under the control of a Public Safety Director, appointed by the President. 


Many changes are taking place in areas of recruiting and training as a result of grants from the 
Department of Justice under the Law Assistance Act of 1965. Provision for top-level professional 
training is made for recruits executive and supervisory level officers. 


The Community Relations Division cooperates with all precincts and units of the Department in an 
effort to assist with problems or programs pertaining to police-community relations. 


The “Officer Friendly” program offers an opportunity for children at an early age to develop 
understanding and respect for the functions and operations of the police department. This program is 
a positive approach to obtaining the rapport between police and community that is needed to insure 

a new spirit of community involvement and cooperation. 


See Audio-Visual Catalogue, Media Center, 
Curriculum Department, D. C. Public Schools 
for other films and film strips. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PRIMARY MATERIALS FOR OFFICER FRIENDLY PROGRAM 


Books 


Eichner, James A. The First Book of Local Government. New York: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1964. 
Describes different city departments. 


Greene, Carla. What Do They Do? New York: Harper, 1962. | 
An “I Can Read” book concerning the duties of the policeman and fireman as they work to 
protect and safeguard our safety. 


Landin, Leo. About Policemen Around the World. Chicago: Melmont 
Publishers Inc., 1964. 
Describes work of police in France, Italy, Japan, Australia, Chile, Canada and the 
American Frontier. 


Lenski, Lois. Policemen Small. New York: Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 1962. 
An enchanting story about a typical twelve-hour day in the life of a policeman as he meets 
and solves problems “around the clock”. 


Newman, Shirlee and Sherman, Diane. About the People Who Run Your City. 
Chicago: Melmont Publishers, Inc., 1963. 
An account of the public service facilities extended to all citizens with a view into the results 
attributed to the teamwork of many people. 


Slobdkin, Louis. Read about Policemen. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1966. 
A history of law enforcement and description of the selection, training and responsibilities 
of policemen and policewomen. 


Torbert, Floyd James. Policemen the World Over. New York: Hastings House Publishers, 1965. 
A survey of the origin, development and duties of police forces in nineteen countries. 


Robinson, Barry and Dain, Martin J. On the Beat: Policemen. Harcourt, Brace & World, 1968. 
Follows a team of policemen, one Negro and one white, as they go about their daily duties. 
This photographic and journalistic documentary presents the responsibilities, problems and 
satisfactions of being a big city policeman. Illustrations in black and white photographs by 
Martin Dain. 


Non-Book Materials 


Records. Health and Safety through Music: Educational Activities, Inc., Box 392, 
Freeport, New York 11520 


Study Prints. Police Department Helpers. Society for Visual Education. 
Eight 13” x 18” color prints showing policemen at work. 
Reverse side lists information and suggestions to promote interest and understanding. 
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Filimstrips: 


Neighborhood Workers. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Color. Number 5 of Neighborhood 
Community Series. Shows interdependence of individuals and families Cooperating with each 
other to achieve a safe, convenient and pleasant way of life. 


Our Police Department. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. Color. Number 3 in the Community 
Services Series. Live action photographs of policemen in their daily routine. Includes dramatic 
shots of policemen at the scene of a burglary. 


Police Protection in the Big City. Eyegate. Color. Number 6 in the Big City.—U.S.A. Series. 
Social documentary representative of any large city in the United States. 


Policeman. McGraw-Hill. Color. Number 6 in the Community Helpers Series. 
Visualizes services and duties of community helpers who are of significance to the young child. 


Street Safety. McGraw-Hill. Color. Number 6 in the Junior Safety Series. 
Especially designed for younger students. Stresses attitudes, learning of basic safety rules 
and alertness to the dangers of situations in the home, at school and at play. 


Street Safety. Young America. Color. 
Shows patrolman directing traffic and considers duties of patrol boys and meanings 
of traffic safety signs. 


16 min Films: 


The Dangerous Stranger—revised edition. Sid Davis Productions, 1968. 10 minutes, black 
and white or color. 

Impresses the child with the need to be on guard against molesters without arousing fear or 
curiosity. The policeman, who acts as narrator, is portrayed as the child’s friend. 


The Policeman—23rd edition. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 16 minutes, black and white 
or color. 

Focuses on an accident investigation to illustrate the workings of the police in a metropolitan 
district. Policemen are shown to be determined investigators and protectors of the people. 


Policemen—Day and Night. Cahill, 1963. 11 minutes, color. 
Presents preventative aspects of law enforcement through accompaniment of a police 
patrol on “night watch”. ; 


Safety after School. Coronet Films, 1966. 11 minutes, black and white or color. 
Depicts safety hazards encountered by three boys after school and proper safety procedures 
to cope with them. 


The Thin Blue Line. Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 1212 Avenue of the Americas, 

New York 10036, or local Kemper Insurance Group agents. 

Real life footage showing actual dangers and frustrations faced daily by police in performance 
of their job. Filmed in the Communications Center of the Chicago Police Department. The 
film is accompanied by a booklet by Fred E. Inbau of the Northwestern University Law School. 


See Audio-Visual Catalogue, Media Center, 
Curriculum Department, D. C. Public Schools 
for other films and film strips. 
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When you grow up. . . become a POLICE CADET or a POLICE OFFICER 


a 


Advancement, with equal 
Opportunity for al] 

Civil Service leave and 

. retirement benefits 

Educational opportunities, 
with Opportunity for 
tuition to be paid 

Uniforms furnished 

Medical care insurance 

U.S. Govt low-cost insurance 


Police Cadet must be 
1745 or appointed 
before 20th birthday 


Police Officer must be 
21 or appointed 
before 30th birthday 
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So ere ee mre ea me Nees ee RR te owen 
To: Metropolitan Police Department 63.35) 
Recruiting Section, Personnel Division 
Washington, D. C,. i 
I am interested in more information about 
the police cadet the police officer 


Name 


ee Address 
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